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FULFILLING THE LAW OF CHRIST 
THE JOY OF THE VICARIOUS SUFFERER 

O fellow-bearers of the load we did not choose, the load we fain would 
have some other carry if we could, remember this—the burden-bearers help 
the world along! I know not how it is. I know not all the law. Iam only 
sure of this: the fight that each man fights behind his chamber door for courage 
and for patience and for faith, he fights not for himself alone, he fights for 
all mankind; he fights as one who is a helper of his kind, as a blood brother 
of that One who, in little Galilee, obscure, almost alone, was wounded for 
our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities, and who upon the cross 
became the burden-bearer of the human race. 


These are the words of a modern Christian, written when, after 
ten years of notable service in the ministry and four years of 
struggle with disease, he was facing inevitable death. They are 
the product, not of the atmosphere of the school, but of the deep 
experience of a soul grappling with dreadful and dreaded realities. 
Yet they are, perhaps because of this, but an echo of the teaching 
of Jesus in the gospels. They repeat what he learned, as he took 
upon himself the burdens of men and bore them into the face of 
death. For when Jesus declared that, except a grain of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it die, it shall 
bear much fruit, he stated this not as a special burden laid on 
him but as the law for all mankind. And when Peter repudiated 
Jesus’ declaration that he must die, the Lord’s answer was not 
that this was his special task, but that it was for all who would 
be his disciples to take up the cross and follow him. “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens and so fulfil the law of Christ,’ writes the 
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Apostle Paul. The law of vicarious suffering and redemption 
through that suffering is written large, as universal law, not in the 
Old and New Testaments only but in all human history and 
experience. 

Is it not strange that the Christian world has been so slow to 
grasp this great truth, so clearly taught by the prophet of the 
Exile and by the Christ, and, as in the instance we have cited, 
again and again learned in the school of deep experience? What 
joy would come into many lives if their sufferings and disap- 
pointments could be dignified and glorified by the thought that 
through these things one becomes “a helper of his kind, a blood 
brother of that One who, ‘in little Galilee, obscure, almost alone, 
was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities.”’ 
What inspiration would come into Christian effort to bring blessing 
to the world, if we could firmly grasp and joyously accept the 
fact that what Christ did for the world it is for us also in our meas-,. 
ure to do. Can there be to struggling souls any more heartening 
Christmas message than this, that they who suffer may, if they 
will, fill up that which is lacking of the sufferings of the Christ, 
and so suffering, share in his redemptive work? For while there 
are tasks still unfulfilled, wrongs still to be righted, and good still 
to be achieved, the measure of those sufferings will still remain 
unfulfilled. 


THE LAW OF LIFE THROUGH DEATH APPLIES TO THOUGHTS ALSO 


But there is another aspect of this matter that challenges 
thought. Is it perhaps true that the transformation of the simple 
teaching of Jesus into the manifold doctrines of atonement, which 
have in successive ages satisfied the thought of the church and 
seemingly contributed to its development, itself constitutes an 
illustration of the principle that the grain of wheat must be 
cast into the ground if it would bring forth much fruit? The 
thought of Jesus was clear: what he himself did in becoming a 
burden-bearer for his fellow-men was but the type of that which 
belongs to all good men to do; they too must be ready to lay down 
their lives a ransom for others. But as that thought went out 
into the world it encountered Jewish rabbinism, and Greek philos- 
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ophy, and Roman legalism, and in the process of entering into the 
thought of the nations took upon itself their burden. It must have 
been so. The principle of life through death applies to thoughts 
as well as to lives. The saving truth must mingle with the life 
that it will save, and suffer in the mingling. And so the simple 
but profound thought of Jesus became Hebraized, Hellenized, 
Romanized. To have remained pure, it must perhaps have 
remained also unfruitful. The leaven must mingle with the meal 
and transform it, but the resultant loaf will not be wholly unaffected 
by the character of the meal. It is the glory of Christianity that 
it can enter into the life of every nation. Christianity in the 
Greek, the Latin, the German will be Christianity, but in each 
it will have its own peculiarities, otherwise it would be an exotic 
in the midst of the national life, and by so much ineffective. 


THE NECESSITY OF FREQUENT RETURN TO FIRST PRINCIPLES 


But because these things are so, it is necessary that ever and 
again we re-examine our resultant Christianity—analyze it into 
its elements, discriminate the simple message of Jesus from the 
accretions that have attached themselves to it as it has come down 
through the centuries and mingled with the life of the nations. 
Not, indeed, that we shall reject from our religion everything 
that is not from the first century, or assume that all that Chris- 
tianity has gathered to itself in nineteen centuries is evil; God 
is still revealing himself in the history of events and in the hearts 
of men, and new truth is as true as the old. But the accretions 
that have served their day and become only hindering encum- 
brances must be stripped away; and there is great value in the 
effort, with undimmed eye and unprejudiced vision, to see once 
more the majestic figure of the great founder of our religion and 
to hear his message in its original simplicity. 

It is especially to this end that Christian scholarship has been 
directing its efforts of late. Availing itself of the development of a 
keener historic sense and of the openness of mind that is character- 
istic of our day, it has gained, we believe, a clearer understanding 
than any previous age has possessed of the great thoughts of Jesus 
which have been the seed of the church. 
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THE COST OF SIMPLIFYING CHRISTIANITY 


It is fortunate that this is the case; for there is great need at 
this present hour of the rejuvenation of the Christian message. 
The avenues of communication between the nations of the world 
are open as never before in its history. We are already in the 
midst of a new era in the progress of Christianity. Not only by 
conscious effort, but by forces which the church did not create 
and cannot control, our modern Christianity is coming as never 
before into a closeness of contact with the life of non-Christian 
peoples that involves results of vast moment. For such a time 
we need a message free from all needless encumbrances. But it is 
not to be forgotten that this closer contact of our faith with the 
nations of the world and their religious life will not be without its 
price of suffering; the service that we render to them will be at the 
cost to us not only of money and of toil, but of pain. Our western 
Christianity, endeared to us and modified by many a struggle and 
conflict, must, as it comes into contact with new civilizations, 
again be cast as seed into the ground to die and by dying bring 
forth fruit. It must mingle with the life of the people and in the 
process of mingling suffer changes. And it will bring pain to the 
Christian missionary as he sees the cherished ritual of his church, 
or the form of its ecclesiastical organization, or the doctrinal 
expressions of its faith discarded or modified by those who receive 
his message. This is the sacrifice that Christianity ever asks of 
those who become its bearers, a part of the price we must pay for 
the joy of walking in the footsteps of Jesus. 


THE NEED OF VOLUNTARY SIMPLIFICATION 


But this in turn raises the ‘question, whether we as occidental 
Christians shall impose upon the new East the whole burden of 
discrimination and elimination, or shall voluntarily, though at pain 
to ourselves, leave behind all that is not central and vital to our 
Christian message. As the great Far East asks today, with new 
interest and respect, What is Christianity? shall that which we 
offer them in reply be our western theology and ecclesiasticism, 
including elements learned from the Jewish rabbi, the Greek 
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philosopher, the Roman lawyer, the German scholar, and the 
American evangelist, and diversified into many types bearing 
many sectarian and sectional names? Or shall we imitate the 
example which the apostle Paul set us when he cut away from the 
gospel that he preached to the gentiles all those elements, ancient 
and sacred though they were, which could not serve their religious 
needs? And shall we seek to find that heart and center of our 
Christianity which, in whatever combination with local and tem- 
porary thought, has among all peoples had in it the power to 
enlighten and redeem men and to create for itself in every new situa- 
tion its own forms of expression? Shall we seek to force upon the 
East an occidentalized Christianity, or, as nearly as we may, give 
them the religion of Jesus in its utmost simplicity ? 

What will be the outcome of those unparalleled opportunities 
of peaceful conquest that now confront Christianity will depend in 
no small measure on the answer that is given to this question. 
Except the grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it shall bring forth much fruit. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND THE CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


Recently in Germany the radical critics in the realm of New 
Testament scholarship have felt themselves compelled to become 
defenders of the faith. The methods of historical criticism which 
they had been using with the avowed purpose of penetrating back 
of myth, legend, and theological misinterpretation so as to discover 
the character of the “‘historical Jesus” were apparently taken out 
of their hands by a few bold spirits who asserted that the logical 
outcome of the critical method was to eliminate Jesus altogether 
from the story of the growth of our religion. There may, indeed, 
it was asserted, have been a man bearing the name of Jesus. But 
even if this be true, he is simply the accidental figure around which 
clustered myths and legends and cult-forms taken from oriental 
religions and from the Jewish and Hellenistic speculations of the 
time. So ran the argument of the new radicals. The Christian 
scholars who up to this time had posed as pioneers were now made 
to seem too timid, too much bound by ecclesiastical interests to 
dare to draw the legitimate conclusions from their own premises 
and methods. The battle has thus been raging fiercely over what 
seems to an American mind an absurd question, viz., ““Did any such 
man as the Jesus of the gospels ever live at all?” 

In this controversy, the radical scholars in the.German uni- 
versities have been compelled to take what is, comparatively 
speaking, a somewhat conservative position. They have insisted 
that critical scholarship is far from any such conclusions as those 
attributed to it. Professor Weinel has contributed to a leading 
theological journal two articles which ask the question whether 
criticism has made impossible the preaching of the gospel... In 
these articles he shows clearly the unscientific nature of a criticism 

*“Tst unsere Verkiindigung von Jesus unhaltbar geworden?” Zeitschrift fiir 
Theologie und Kirche (1910), Hefte 1 and 2, January and March. 
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which comes to such utterly negative results concerning the char- 
acter of Jesus; and he expresses the firm conviction that the 
critical method, when properly used, will establish beyond question 
such facts concerning Jesus that faith may confidently build on 
them. The warmth with which Weinel defends the possibility 
of a vigorous faith in Jesus in conjunction with critical scholar- 
ship is evidence that he, at least, possesses such faith, and earnestly - 
desires that criticism shall make its positive contribution to religious 
belief. 

In England a controversy of a somewhat different nature has 
been actively prosecuted under the lead of the Hibbert Journal. 
The issue which has been here thrust before us is the question 
whether, in view of the results of critical scholarship, we have the 
right to call Jesus divine in any real sense. Jesus or Christ? is 
the title of a volume of essays by various authors dealing with this 
problem. Other evidences of the intense interest in the question are 
the unusually strong volumes on the subject of Christology which 
have appeared from Scottish and English scholars in the past two 
years? The question thus brought before the English-speaking 
world is sufficiently important, if less startling than that which has 
engaged the attention of the Germans. 

These two controversies are symptomatic of a situation which 
causes perplexity and hesitation to every pastor who has kept 
himself informed of the course of scholarship and who desires to 
preach what is true rather than what is emotionally acceptable 
to his hearers. Just what can one sincerely say about Jesus in the 
Christmas sermon? ‘The anthems on that day will ring with the 
triumphant announcement of the miraculous birth. The Scripture 
readings will set forth the joy of angels and the adoration of the 
Magi in the presence of the heaven-sent babe. But the critics 
have made us feel uncertain as to the historicity of the infancy 
narratives. Many intelligent people in our churches know that 
these wonderfully beautiful stories about the marvelous child are 
by many scholars regarded as legends which grew up as a result of 
later theological views concerning Jesus. They will perhaps be 


2 Notably, Denney, Jesus and the Gospel (1908); Forsyth, The Person and Place 
of Christ (1909); and Sanday, Christologies, Ancient and Modern (1910). 
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watching for evidences of insincerity on the part of the preacher; 
while anxious conservative souls will also be watching and hoping 
to be spared the paralyzing consequences of negative criticism 
on this day when faith wishes to rejoice in the coming of Immanuel. 
What, then, shall the preacher do? 

Professor Sanday, in his discussion, has suggested two types 
of Christology which may be constructed with a full recognition 
of the results of critical scholarship. He calls them the “full” 
and the “‘reduced”’ types respectively.2 Both types would probably 
in large measure agree as to the facts established by historical 
criticism. Both would hold that we have no absolutely conclusive 
evidence in favor of many of the details which orthodox theology 
has affirmed. But they differ in their treatment of the material 
which is thus left doubtful by criticism. The difference is not unlike 
that between “loose constructionists”’ and “‘strict constructionists”’ 
in the matter of interpreting the constitution of the United States. 
In cases of doubt shall the government assume the right to act? 
Or shall it restrict itself to those rights which are explicitly stated 
in the constitution? The ‘full’ Christology, according to Dr. 
Sanday, employs critical conclusions merely to furnish the founda- 
tion upon which religious thinking may build the amplest possible 
structure in which faith may find its home. The ‘‘reduced”’ 
Christology, on the other hand, insists that we must content our- 
selves with the sure foundations. The desire to be absolutely 
honest with the facts means in this latter case a more or less 
clearly recognized agnosticism. 

Dr. Sanday confesses himself a hearty advocate of the “full” 
type of Christology. The way in which he fills the outline is inter- 
esting enough to deserve more attention than can be given to it 
here. He feels that in the recent psychological investigations of 
the powers of man we have solid grounds for holding that through 
the subliminal consciousness every man may reach into a region of 
existence which is inaccessible to his more prosaic and specialized 
ordinary consciousness. Readers of the late Professor James’s 
Varieties of Religious Experience will recall a similar suggestion 
that in the subconscious regions of our experience we have direct 

3 See Christologies, Ancient and Modern, Lectures iv and v. 
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contact with the divine. Professor Sanday holds that in Jesus this 
somewhat mysterious realm of psychic life was so much more 
highly developed than in the case of other men that in him we have 
a unique divine presence manifesting itself in and through all his 
life. The theory is not altogether unlike Dorner’s doctrine of the 
progressive incarnation of God in Jesus; but it appeals to scientific 
psychology rather than to metaphysics. 

Suggestive as is this procedure, it simply transfers the issue from 
the realm of historical criticism into that of psychological criticism. 
There is by no means a unanimity of opinion among psychologists 
as to the validity of this appeal to the subconscious. It therefore 
does not establish a Christology which is beyond the reach of 
criticism. It indicates, however, Dr. Sanday’s feeling that New 
Testament criticism cannot and does not say the last word in the 
matter. A Christology implies some sort of philosophizing con- 
cerning the significance of Jesus; and philosophy must submit to 
critical tests of its own. Dr. Sanday’s book, like those of Denney 
and Forsyth, frankly recognizes that the time has come when 
religious beliefs, like beliefs in the realm of medicine, politics, or 
philosophy, must be expounded in a world which is in the habit of 
applying critical tests. There is no possibility of isolating our 
theology from the rest of our life. Whatever we affirm to be true 
in religion must be shown to be true by exactly the same means that 
we should employ to convince men of the truth in other realms. 
In the Christology which Dr. Sanday proposes, he does not attempt 
to establish a mystery by a simple appeal to the authority of 
biblical texts. He rightly feels that if anything like the biblical 
doctrine of the divine nature of Christ is to be established it must 
be made to appear possible and reasonable to thinking men. It 
must be brought so definitely into relation with our experience that 
we may be able to see how such a Christ opens to us the way to 
God. It is comparatively easy for one who follows Dr. Sanday’s 
arguments to see the practical consequences of such a relation of 
Jesus to God as is suggested by his doctrine. The presence of 
God in human life is made perfectly evident and Dr. Sanday 
could preach a Christmas sermon with power and effectiveness 
although he is one of the most noted biblical critics in the world. 
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What makes it possible for him to feel that he has a positive 
Christmas message? It is interesting to notice that the content of 
his Christology is put into language which would have been unin- 
telligible to the writers of the New Testament. ‘To be sure mysti- 
cism to a certain extent understands mysticism the world over. 
But the Christology of the New Testament does not appeal to any 
“‘subliminal consciousness” in order to explain or sustain the 
divinity of Jesus. It employs quite other terms—terms as strange 
to us as would be the phrases of Professor James to them. In 
content this proposed Christology for the twentieth century is 
very different from that of the first century. Yet it is impossible 
to escape the conviction that in spirit Dr. Sanday is in profound 
sympathy with the beliefs which expressed themselves in the infancy 
narratives. The vitality of his message consists in the fact that 
he is striving to give expression to a faith of his own so real and so 
interwoven with experience that he cannot rest until he has put 
it into a form suited to carry a genuine appeal to men of today. 

The process by which he reaches this end is somewhat as fol- 
lows. By critical study, and by his own religious reflection on the 
New Testament records, he is convinced that Jesus brought to 
mankind the supreme revelation of God. He perceives the splendid 
power which has come to the church through holding and pro- 
claiming the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. He longs to have a 
share in this great tradition. And he proceeds to suggest the 
way in which it seems to him probable that Jesus possessed the 
capacity which he had and which he still has to bring men to a 
realization of the saving power of God. It is evident that the 
messianic concepts of the early Christians do not seem to him to 
furnish an interpretation which would now be helpful. We are 
not doing our thinking today in terms of messianism. Neither 
does he attempt to persuade us to accept that doctrine of con- 
substantiality of nature which found its way into the authorized 
creeds of the church. We are not doing our thinking in terms of 
Greek metaphysics. Dr. Sanday frankly employs a line of thought 
which is likely to appeal to those who are conversant with the 
religious life and philosophy of our day. Nevertheless this modern 
apparatus is so used that the reader feels an essential historical 
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continuity between the proposed Christology of the modern scholar 
and the doctrines concerning Christ which have commanded the 
loyalty of Christians in the past. 

The outcome of biblical criticism is often represented in such a 
way that it is inevitably made to appear more or less ‘‘ destructive” 
in character. The mood of investigation is very different from the 
mood of enthusiastic affirmation. The asking of questions con- 
cerning the teachings of the New Testament seems to the en- 
thusiast a sign of a lukewarm faith or of a latent skepticism. Men 
who are impressed by this necessary—but be it said preliminary— 
aspect of criticism are accustomed to measure the affirmations of 
critical scholarship by the standard of New Testament affirmation, 
and to detect the more hesitating tone in the judicial statements 
of investigators, even when these are most conservative in their 
conclusions. If criticism calls in question any aspects of the 
biblical faith, its outcome is immediately judged to be ‘‘negative.”’ 
If the critic is at all radical in his conclusions, he is called ‘‘ destruc- 
tive”; and the sweeping conclusion is reached that critical methods 
are inherently dangerous to vital faith. 

But the raising of doubts is only one element in the critical 
process. It is necessary to remember the positive as well as the 
negative side of criticism. No scholar takes any permanent 
delight in putting question marks in the place of positive asser- 
tions. Problems are raised only to arrive at more tenable con- 
victions. The fact that the untrained layman cannot follow the 
intricacies of the process by which these firmer convictions are 
reached should not be an argument against the critical ideal. In 
no realm can the specialist expect everybody to understand all that 
he does. If, however, positive results can be shown to have come 
from the specialized researches of the expert, men welcome a con- 
tinuation of his experiments. In so far as there is popular oppo- 
sition to the employment of critical methods in the realm of biblical 
study, it must be because men are not convinced of the positive 
achievements of this branch ot science. 

This failure to secure a popular welcome is recognized by Pro- 
fessor Weinel when he confesses that the religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher, which were planned with the intention of helping 
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men better to understand the nature of the Bible, have actually 
been a source of perplexity to many minds. The source of this 
perplexity is not far to seek. For centuries the world has been 
accustomed to measure the validity of any conclusion in theology 
by asking whether it conforms to the doctrine contained in the 
Bible. To a large extent this conformity has been quantitative 
in character. Any system of belief which omits biblical details 
has been regarded as in so far defective; and it has been assumed 
that the traditional interpretation of biblical doctrine is a faithful 
reproduction of the contents of the Bible. If critical study reveals 
the fact that a current interpretation is not justified by a better 
knowledge of the facts, the first impulse of the puzzled soul is to 
object to this subtraction from the content of his faith. Just 
what can we believe when the critics are questioning so many 
things ? 

Now, the positive achievement of biblical criticism is the 
emancipation of men from this quantitative habit of measuring 
religious affirmations. No mere catalogue of facts or of arguments 
could ever produce a religion. The vitality of faith is not to be 
estimated by asking concerning the quantity of its affirmations. 
As a matter of fact, as Harnack has pointed out, the most signifi- 
cant enlargements of religious life have come from a reduction in 
the quantitative aspect of religion. When Jesus disregarded the 
minutiae of Pharisaic observance, and when Luther swept away 
Catholic scholasticism, real religion found its scope magnified by 
this reduction in quantity. In like manner it is conceivable that a 
“reduced”? Christology might, if the omissions were of the right 
sort, be all the stronger for the reduction. It might gain intensively 
because of extensive loss. 

When, therefore, it is discovered that criticism has compelled 
doubt or even negation in respect to some of the details of his- 
torical Christology, it is necessary to ask the further question 
whether this curtailment may not actually be a gain. Does not 
it open the way for such a straightforward modern exposition as 
that which Dr. Sanday suggests? Does it not set personal faith 
free to construct on the basis of the data yielded by criticism 
a form of theology which shall more nearly represent the vital 
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interests of faith than would be possible if one felt externally 
compelled to try to affirm all the elements of New Testament 
doctrine ? 

But criticism yields more than a permissive freedom in the 
construction of theology. It furnishes a positive appreciation of 
those forms of faith which it recognizes to have embodied transi- 
tory elements. While seeing clearly that the apocalyptic expecta- 
tions of the primitive disciples cannot be held by modern theo- 
logians, the historical student who proceeds with genuine insight 
is likely to come to the conclusion that if he had lived in Palestine 
during the early part of the first century, he too would have 
expressed his faith in terms of that apocalyptic enthusiasm. He 
then values the messianism of the New Testament primarily 
because of its religious vitality, and is able to expound with positive 
sympathy the aspirations and the achievements of this triumphant 
faith. What better continuity with the apostolic age could be 
found than this ability which criticism has furnished to appreciate 
positively and accurately the faith of the apostles, different though 
that faith is in form from the beliefs of later ages? 

Moreover, criticism has revealed to us the presence of differing 
forms of belief in the New Testament itself. From men with 
diverse habits of thought came differing estimates of Jesus; and 
the result is a wonderful catholicity and richness of theology. 
Each New Testament writer has integrated the Christ of his faith 
into the world-view which he held. If he were a simple Jewish 
Christian, he could be content with the anthropomorphic apocalyp- 
ticism of the early chapters of Acts. If he had felt the power of the 
more abstract and scientific world-view of Greek thought, he would 
be compelled to assign to Christ a wider cosmic significance. The 
important fact which lies behind this variety is the power of the 
name of Christ to inspire the various theologies of the New Testa- 
ment. This very adaptability of Christian ‘faith is an earnest of 
its sure victory over all more rigid types of religion. It is a legiti- | 
mate step from this recognition of the freedom and naturalness of 
New Testament faith to the exercise of the same freedom and 
naturalness in the formulation of a modern Christology. When it 
is seen that the writings to which we go for our knowledge of Jesus 
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men better to understand the nature of the Bible, have actually 
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Bible. To a large extent this conformity has been quantitative 
in character. Any system of belief which omits biblical details 
has been regarded as in so far defective; and it has been assumed 
that the traditional interpretation of biblical doctrine is a faithful 
reproduction of the contents of the Bible. If critical study reveals 
the fact that a current interpretation is not justified by a better 
knowledge of the facts, the first impulse of the puzzled soul is to 
object to this subtraction from the content of his faith. Just 
what can we believe when the critics are questioning so many 
things ? 

Now, the positive achievement of biblical criticism is the 
emancipation of men from this quantitative habit of measuring 
religious affirmations. No mere catalogue of facts or of arguments 
could ever produce a religion. The vitality of faith is not to be 
estimated by asking concerning the quantity of its affirmations. 
As a matter of fact, as Harnack has pointed out, the most signifi- 
cant enlargements of religious life have come from a reduction in 
the quantitative aspect of religion. When Jesus disregarded the 
minutiae of Pharisaic observance, and when Luther swept away 
Catholic scholasticism, real religion found its scope magnified by 
this reduction in quantity. In like manner it is conceivable that a 
“reduced”? Christology might, if the omissions were of the right 
sort, be all the stronger for the reduction. It might gain intensively 
because of extensive loss. 

When, therefore, it is discovered that criticism has compelled 
doubt or even negation in respect to some of the details of his- 
torical Christology, it is necessary to ask the further question 
whether this curtailment may not actually be a gain. Does not 
it open the way for such a straightforward modern exposition as 
that which Dr. Sanday suggests? Does it not set personal faith 
free to construct on the basis of the data yielded by criticism 
a form of theology which shall more nearly represent the vital 
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interests of faith than would be possible if one felt externally 
compelled to try to affirm all the elements of New Testament 
doctrine ? 

But criticism yields more than a permissive freedom in the 
construction of theology. It furnishes a positive appreciation of 
those forms of faith which it recognizes to have embodied transi- 
tory elements. While seeing clearly that the apocalyptic expecta- 
tions of the primitive disciples cannot be held by modern theo- 
logians, the historical student who proceeds with genuine insight 
is likely to come to the conclusion that if he had lived in Palestine 
during the early part of the first century, he too would have 
expressed his faith in terms of that apocalyptic enthusiasm. He 
then values the messianism of the New Testament primarily 
because of its religious vitality, and is able to expound with positive 
sympathy the aspirations and the achievements of this triumphant 
faith. What better continuity with the apostolic age could be 
found than this ability which criticism has furnished to appreciate 
positively and accurately the faith of the apostles, different though 
that faith is in form from the beliefs of later ages? 

Moreover, criticism has revealed to us the presence of differing 
forms of belief in the New Testament itself. From men with 
diverse habits of thought came differing estimates of Jesus; and 
the result is a wonderful catholicity and richness of theology. 
Each New Testament writer has integrated the Christ of his faith 
into the world-view which he held. If he were a simple Jewish 
Christian, he could be content with the anthropomorphic apocalyp- 
ticism of the early chapters of Acts. If he had felt the power of the 
more abstract and scientific world-view of Greek thought, he would 
be compelled to assign to Christ a wider cosmic significance. The 
important fact which lies behind this variety is the power of the 
name of Christ to inspire the various theologies of the New Testa- 
ment. This very adaptability of Christian faith is an earnest of 
its sure victory over all more rigid types of religion. It is a legiti- 
mate step from this recognition of the freedom and naturalness of 
New Testament faith to the exercise of the same freedom and 
naturalness in the formulation of a modern Christology. When it 
is seen that the writings to which we go for our knowledge of Jesus 
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were not produced by processes of technical criticism, it ought to 
take from us the fear lest such criticism may subtract from the 
glory of the great confessions of faith formulated in the early 
church. We should rather rejoice that so plain a warrant is 
given to all followers of Jesus to formulate their faith in him in 
that vital and direct way which is characteristic of the New Testa- 
ment, knowing that it is as true now as in the days of Paul that 
the letter killeth, while the spirit maketh alive. 

Paradoxical as it sounds, criticism makes it certain that no man 
builds up his religious convictions by a critical process of discover- 
ing bare “facts” from which he may draw conclusions. We inevi- 
tably share the social ideals of our time, and from these construct 
our world of religious thought. It is doubtful whether, even if the 
incontrovertible ‘‘facts’’ concerning Jesus were to be critically 
established, they would be as valuable for the nourishment of the 
religious life as are the confessions of faith which we have before 
us in the writings of the New Testament. The Jesus in whom the 
disciples believed was the marvelous figure with characteristics 
corresponding to the socialized ideas of messianic activity which 
conditioned the thinking of the early Christians. They did not 
proceed to ask critically whether the application of messianic 
categories to Jesus was justified. They simply interpreted their 
abounding faith in him in terms which entered into their daily 
conversation and thought. The power of their Christology con- 
sists in the fact that they interpreted their faith directly in terms 
of ideas already potent in social life. When Dr. Sanday abandons 
any scholastic attempt to reproduce literally the details of New 
Testament doctrine, and essays to express his faith in terms of 
ideas which are gaining currency today, he is really true to the 
spirit of New Testament Christology, bowever divergent his 
theories may be in form from those of the apostles. It is for this 
reason that he has a positive message. Other theologians of today 
will doubtless prefer to use other means of expressing their faith. 
We may expect to find in our age divergence of doctrine as truly 
as it was found in the first century. But there may be the same 
spirit of loyalty and love to Jesus underlying all; and whenever a 
Christian’s devotion and trust is sincerely expressed in terms which 
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have a real meaning to men of today, we shall have a vital proclama- 
tion of the gospel. 

The purpose of the Christmas sermon is so to set forth the sig- 
nificance of Jesus as to bring into the world in which the preacher 
and his hearers live a sense of joy and triumph so genuine and 
vital that in voicing it men shall feel a rightful share in the splendid 
optimism of the infancy narratives. It is the spirit of the New 
Testament which we wish to preserve. If we find ourselves com- 
pelled to engage in the attempt to persuade ourselves to “accept” 
this or that detail of the primitive picture of Christ, we may be 
very certain that we are engaged in an academic task. We have 
lost contact with the power of Jesus, and have begun to try to live 
by the outcome of apologetic reasonings. It ought to be the serv- 
ice of criticism to free us from some of the burdens which attach 
to an uncritical view of the New Testament. When we recognize 
that the writings which had enough vitality to survive from the 
first century are not mere prosaic records of fact, but are primarily 
expressions of living Christian conviction; when we see that the 
events which were narrated and the arguments which were wrought 
out have been preserved just because they were tributary to a 
vital faith; when we note the presence within the New Testament 
of differing Christologies, ought we not to be emancipated from 
bondage to the literalness of mere technical scrutiny and inspired 
by the greatness of religious trust and aspiration which criticism 
has helped us to appreciate ? 

If this be true, the preacher who has studied the New Testament 
by critical methods will attempt to do in his preaching just what 
the preachers of the first century did. He will attempt to por- 
tray Jesus in such vital relations to the world in which his hearers 
live, that they will rejoice at the salvation which comes through 
Christ. Dr. Sanday himself illustrates this ideal in his book. As 
has been intimated, his Christology is so unlike that of the New 
‘Testament in form that it preserves few external coincidences. 
One may, it is true, be quite dubious about the legitimacy of his 
appeal to the occult realms of mental experience. But one cannot 
escape the sense of a deep and vital faith which leads the Oxford 
professor to long to make persuasive a belief in Christ which actually 
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enriches and strengthens his own life. Different as is his Chris- 
tology from that of the New Testament, he has stated it without 
employing “destructive” criticism. 

To convict Peter and Paul and the synoptists of superstition 
and of false world-views would be an achievement of meager value. 
This is not the end and aim of criticism. Criticism has done its 
work only when it enables us to see how and why these and other 
noble men came to their convictions, and when it evokes from us the 
warm appreciation of the essentially positive contribution made 
by men who in their theology could introduce Jesus with saving 
power into the world in which they lived. A genuinely critical 
appreciation of the early Christologies will call forth a desire to 
be of some similar service to the world in which we live. The 
main problem then will not be whether we can literally reproduce 
the New Testament doctrine as our own. The primary question 
is whether we have any such personal love for Jesus and trust in 
him that we can give to him a supreme place in our world where he 
shall control the issues of life. If we can, and if we yearn to bring 
into the experience of other men a transforming power which we 
ourselves have received from our knowledge of Jesus, we shall come 
to the Christmas season with a song of joy in the heart which will 
easily find expression alongside the poetry of the infancy narra- 
tives and the triumphant music of the anthems. Criticism rightly 
used will free us from the artificial task of attempting to carry over 
a first-century world-view into the twentieth century. It will set 
us free to preach a “‘full’’ Christology, not because of the number 
of biblical assertions which we make, but because of a biblical 
desire to show the marvelous consequences of the coming of Jesus 
into the world of our own thought and experience. Not to destroy 
but to fulfil is the purpose which Christ begets in men, even when 
they employ critical methods of study. 
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THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


PROFESSOR IRVING F. WOOD, PH.D. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


The history of the doctrine of the resurrection of Jesus in the 
early church falls into three periods: (1) the primitive church; 
(2) the Pauline thought; (3) the second-century church. 

1. The primitive church was entirely Jewish in its presuppositions. 
In order to represent its religious life we must dismiss Christianity, 
as it is now understood, from our mind, and imagine ourselves in 
the midst of Judaism, recalling also certain diverse elements within 
it; for Judaism was not a unity. At one extreme was a worldly- 
wise, conservative Sadduceeism; at the other, a hot-headed, impa- 
tient, revolutionary zealotism. The church represented neither of 
these. There were zealots within the church, but the church was 
not zealotism. Between the two extremes stood a legalistic, 
scribal Phariseeism, with its new doctrines, such as the resurrection. 
Like most advanced movements, it was sensitively intolerant of a 
movement still more advanced. The church took over the mes- 
sianic theology of Phariseeism, including the new doctrine of the 
resurrection, but the church was not Phariseeism. There was 
another tendency of thought, which never differentiated itself from 
Phariseeism sufficiently to secure a name. It was the tendency 
to place the emphasis of religious life upon the national messianic 
hope, rather than upon the personal keeping of the law. Its par- 
ticular expression is found in the Apocalypses. The Apocalypses, 
however, are the record of that movement and not its cause. It 
was with this messianic Judaism that the Christian church was 
most closely allied; out of itina sense it sprang. It was a messianic 
Judaistic sect, having as its peculiar feature that it held Jesus to 
be the Messiah. About this thought of the Messiah the religious 
life of the church centered. 

The messianic hope was the great inspiration of Judaism. In 
the world at large the Jew was despised. His favorite religious 
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term for himself was ‘‘the poor.” He stood by the highway of 
the world and watched the proud gentile ride by. He lived in 
gentile cities, handled gentile money, and over his own sacred 
city stood a gentile standard. Then he shut his eyes and dreamed. 
God would not always let it be so. His nation could never win 
freedom, much less supremacy, by its own power. He was not 
deluded by revolutionary hopes, as was the zealot. He must 
wait God’s action; and God’s action would never come till Israel 
was holy. What could he do? He could not fight, but he might 
live a holy life, he could pray for his nation, and wait. There 
are few situations in the world which tend more to develop an 
intense and abiding emotion than the effort to hold hope in the 
midst of conditions that seem permanently hopeless. The best 
way for the modern man to come into touch with that. type of 
emotional experience is to place himself in touch with the despair 
and the hope, the heat and the passion, of modern socialism. Add 
to this economic situation the sacred intensity of religious emotion, 
and one can appreciate in some degree the feeling of messianic 
Judaism. 

Then there came into this field of emotional religious nationalism 
the claim that the Messiah had already come. A few enthusiasts 
were following him, but as yet he was only doing preliminary work. 
Is it any wonder that the mass of Jewish messianism withheld 
its support until further proof? He had not yet done a single 
messianic deed. It seemed to them the part of wisdom to wait 
before accepting him; and was not this wisdom justified by the 
fact that, instead of becoming the Messiah, he was executed ? 
Besides, with all their longing for the messianic triumph, two things 
were plain: first, that the time of the gentiles was not yet full; 
and second, that Israel was not yet prepared for the Messiah. 

But now a new element entered into the situation. The fol- 
lowers of Jesus actually said that though he had been killed he was 
not dead after all. They said that he had come out of the grave; 
that some of them had seen him alive. To be sure, he did not 
go on teaching. That was because God had taken him back to 
heaven. “Now,” his followers argued, ‘““‘why did God raise him 
from the dead unless he is the Messiah?” And, so far as the 
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records go, we do not know that their opponents ever tried to 
answer the question, except by denying that Jesus did rise from 
the dead. If one granted that he was raised from the dead, then 
previous objections would be answered. It is true that the times 
of the gentiles are not yet fulfilled. It is true that Israel is not 
yet ready for the Messiah. That is proved by the fact that Israel 
killed Jesus. When Israel is ready, then God will send him again. 
Let Israel hasten to prepare herself to receive her king. 

Messianic Judaism, if it could only grant the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead, might then accept him as the Messiah. The 
followers of Jesus believed that his resurrection proved his messiah- 
ship. This then was the meaning of the resurrection of Jesus in 
the primitive church. It was simply, so far as we can see, a proof 
of the messiahship of Jesus. 

2. The Pauline thought.—In the Pauline thought a new emphasis 
entered. Paul had been a legalistic Pharisee. He also had believed 
in messianism; but we may suppose from his later writings that 
the emphasis of his religious life had been less upon the national 
hope than upon the personal relation of man to God. About this 
problem of personal relation his richest and most original writing 
centered. 

Yet Paul entered Christianity by the door of messianism. 
Jesus, whom he had doubtless regarded as indubitably dead, had 
appeared to him. That meant that he was alive. We of the 
twentieth century explain visions. Men of the first century 
accepted them. Paul never for a moment doubted that the living 
Jesus had appeared to him. It may be well to remind ourselves 
that, in the history of religion, visions play a very important 
part. Not to speak of Hebrew prophets, both Buddhism and 
Mohammedanism began in the visions of their founders. These 
religions, when new, rested for their verity, as did Paul’s, upon 
the belief of these founders in the reality of their visions. Paul’s 
immediate conclusion was that, if Jesus were living, he must be 
the Messiah. : 

He availed himself of his new belief in the deep problem which 
he seems to have been so long pondering: How may man come into 
harmony with God? The answer of Pharisaic ritualism had not 
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satisfied him, but his belief in Jesus brought him to a new sense 
of harmony with God. 

It is not easy to follow the working of Paul’s mind at this 
point. We know the results; we can only surmise the processes. 
The results may be summarized as follows: (1) The true way to 
harmony with God, in the Hebrew religion itself, was simply 
to accept his message—the way of faith. (2) If Jesus is the Mes- 
siah—and his resurrection proves it—then the way to God lies 
in the acceptance of Jesus’ messiahship. (3) There cannot be 
two ways to God. If it is through the acceptance of Jesus’ mes- 
siahship, it cannot also be through keeping laws. (4) For the 
future, the messiahship means a messianic kingdom on earth. 
The resurrection of Christ is the pledge of that kingdom. (s) 
It is also the pledge of the resurrection of dead believers to share 
in the Messiah’s kingdom. (6) It also shed light—and this is the 
characteristically Pauline development—on the problem of the 
personal relation of man to God. Man obtains harmony with 
God by believing God’s message. What is the result? In what 
does harmony with God consist? Paul found the answer in that 
experience which we call the mystic union with God. He has 
various terms for it. He calls it the new man; the life of the Spirit; 
being in Christ; and says in its exposition, “I live, yet no longer 
I but Christ.” 

In these days we speak of God as immanent in the natural 
world. Paul means that God is immanent in the heart of man. 
Such an idea must always be expressed by figures. One of the 
figures he uses is the resurrection of Christ. This life in harmony 
with God is a new life. It is illustrated by Christ; he died, was 
buried, rose again to a new life. Baptism—immersion and rising 
again from the water—is a symbol of the Christian’s new life. 
So ‘‘as Christ was raised from the dead, we also”? must ‘‘walk in 
newness of life’; and our new life is in reality one with the life 
of the risen and glorified Messiah. 

We have then three Pauline uses of the resurrection of Jesus: 
(x) to prove that Jesus is the Messiah, as with all primitive Chris- 
tians; (2) to prove that believers will be raised from the dead in 
the future, for if death could not hold him, it cannot hold those 
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spiritually united with him; (3) both to prove and to illustrate 
the life of the Christian. It is a new life, dead to the old life, 
lived in a new and more intimate relation to God. This last use 
of the idea, while most fruitful for religious experience, has had 
little effect upon formal Christian theology. 

3. The second century.—This is the period of the beginning of 
that systematic Christian thinking which later became the church’s 
theology. It was inspired less by the demand of the Christian 
life for self-expression than by opposition to heretical philosophies. 
These philosophies were the determining elements in shaping 
Christian expression. The heresies, by reaction, produced the 
theology. 

The philosophies most influential in molding Christian expres- 
sion were those of Gnosticism. It is not necessary here, even if 
it were possible, to analyze the forms of that protean system of 
thought. It was an honest attempt to join Christian belief to a 
philosophic world-system. As such it must command respect. 

At two points Gnosticism touched the belief in the resurrection, 
and at both seemed to cut across the essentials of Christian life. 
In the first place, it denied the. reality of the incarnation. For 
the Gnostic, flesh was evil. He believed that it was impossible 
for the Divine to unite with flesh. If Spirit seemed to be flesh, 
that was only a semblance, an illusion. This teaching struck at 
the root of the ordinary Christian faith. If Christ were not really 
flesh and blood, then how can he benefit us, who are flesh and blood ? 
The Christian life of the second century sought to keep its feet 
squarely upon the ground. Its battles with the sins of the flesh 
were very real. It must have a Savior from those sins who was 
himself not less real. In the belief of his union of flesh and spirit, 
the spirit of Christians found religious redemption. Christians 
felt that they must have a Savior, not apart from the flesh, but 
in the flesh. If Christ was not in the flesh, then the future is also 
jeopardized. If Christ was not truly raised, what ground is there 
for supposing that we shall be raised ? 

Ignatius speaks with passionate urgency: 


Shut your ears, then, when any man speaks to you against Christ Jesus, who 
was .... truly born and ate and drank . . . . was truly persecuted .... 
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was truly crucified and died, who moreover was truly raised from the dead, his 
Father having raised him, who in like manner will also raise us who believe 
on him—yea, his Father will raise us in Christ Jesus apart from whom we have 
no true life. But if, as certain godless ones, unbelievers, say, that he suffered 


only in appearance, .. .. why am I in bonds? Why do I wish to fight 
with wild beasts? Then I die in vain. Yes, then I am a liar against the 
Lord [Tral. 9-10]. 


If these things were done by our Lord in semblance, then I am also a pris- 
oner only in semblance. And why then have I given myself to death, to 
fire, to sword, to wild beasts? But near the sword, near God; with the beasts, 
with God [Smyr. 4]. 

Here is a healthy protest against an empty idealism, which was 
cutting the ground from beneath the feet of religious experience, 
and making mere moonshine out of the stern reality of suffering 
and heroism and martyrdom. The resurrection must be a real 
resurrection in order to guarantee both the triumph of the Spirit 
in the flesh now, and the resurrection of the dead in the future. 

Thus far the Christian position had been only an emphasis on 
traditional belief. On another point the dualism of Gnosticism 
had a direct effect in the development of belief regarding the 
resurrection. Not only did Gnosticism affirm that the fleshly 
life of Christ must have been only an appearance, but since all 
matter is evil, redemption must be from matter, that is, from the 
flesh. The resurrection of the believer, then, must be not a resur- 
rection of the flesh. But the common Christian belief, inherited 
from Judaism, was a belief in a resurrection, not apart from, but in, 
the flesh. Paul, with his capacity for nice distinctions, had worked 
out an answer to the Greek objections to bodily resurrection by 
affirming a body which yet is not flesh. Even he could not con- 
ceive of the happy life of a bodiless spirit, possibly because he stood 
too near that common primitive conception of the bodiless shades 
wandering sadly in Hades. The rest of the Christian world was not 
able to appreciate even Paul’s distinction. He said that flesh and 
blood should not inherit the kingdom of God. They held that the 
resurrection would be the resurrection of the flesh. One could 
illustrate from Clement’s letter to the Corinthian Church; from 
Justin’s treatise ““On the Resurrection”; from Hermas, Sim. 
5:7, 2; from Ignatius, Eph. 7, Smyr. 2; and from numerous other 
passages in the second-century Christian writings. 
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During the second century the belief found its formal expression 
in the old Roman symbol, which is the origin of the Apostles’ 
Creed, in the words ‘“‘resurrection of the flesh.” In the Apostles’ 
Creed the words ‘‘resurrection of the flesh” still stand in both 
Latin and Greek. They were literally translated in the earliest 
English forms of the Creed, but were later changed to the more 
Pauline phrase, ‘‘resurrection of the body.” There were three 
reasons for thus clinging to the belief in the resurrection of the 
flesh, even at the expense of the perversion of Paul’s ideas. One 
was that certain schools of Gnostics, notably that of Marcion, 
claimed that Paul was in agreement with their philosophy. Another 
was that most Christians could not conceive of eternal life as 
possible without the flesh. The third was the fear—Hermas and 
Tertullian speak as though the fear was based on facts—that, if 
the flesh were not subject to judgment and punishment, sins of 
the flesh would, for many Christians, be too powerful to be resisted. 

The strongest argument for the resurrection of the flesh was 
the fleshly resurrection of Christ. To quote again from the pas- 
sionate words of Ignatius: 

I know and believe that he was in the flesh even after the resurrection; 
and when he came to Peter and his company, he said to them, Lay hold and 
handle me, and see that I am not a demon without body; and they touched 


him and believed, being joined unto his flesh and blood. Wherefore they also 
despised death, nay, they triumphed over death [Smyr. 3]. 


The classic expression of this phase of thought, however, came 
at the end of the century in Tertullian’s De resurrectione carnis. 
Tertullian believed himself to be pleading, not merely for correct- 
ness of belief, but for purity of life. He pursues his argument into 
all possible ramifications. He claims Paul, and does his best to 
explain away Paul’s statement that flesh and blood shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God; then he turns, as his final triumphant argu- 
ment, to the resurrection and ascension of Christ. 

That, however, which we have reserved for a concluding argument, will 
now stand as a plea for all, and for the Apostle himself, if he had so abruptly, 
. . . . SO indiscriminately, so unconditionally, excluded from the kingdom of 
God, and indeed from the court of heaven itself, all flesh and blood whatsoever, 


since Jesus is still sitting there at the right hand of the Father, man, yet 
‘God ..... flesh and blood, yet purer than ours. 
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In various other passages he uses the resurrection of Christ to 
prove our fleshly resurrection. With this position the important 
developments of this doctrine in the early church closed. 

We have found the following uses of the resurrection of Christ: 
to prove that he is the Messiah; to prove that believers will also 
be raised; to prove that the present life of the Christian is a new, 
spiritual life; to prove that this very flesh which is laid in the 
grave will rise in the resurrection. Each of these uses carried 
with it certain emotional values which enriched life and certain 
ethical values which purified it. 

The resurrection, we may well believe, also played some part 
in the development of a belief in Christ as a person transcending 
human nature. Just what that part wasit is not easy tosee. The 
resurrection seems to have been rather a contributing factor than a 
primal cause for the growth of belief in a metaphysically divine 
Christ. 

All these beliefs, with the single exception of the anti-Pauline 
view of the resurrection of the flesh, are still part of the living 
religion of most Christians. Undoubtedly also for many minds 
it is the resurrection of Christ which furnishes the proof, or an 
important part of the proof, of these beliefs. If, however, the con- 


‘nection between any of them and the resurrection of Christ seems 


to a modern Christian not so clear as it did to a Christian of the 
second century, that does not necessarily mark his religion as less 


. Christian or his communion with the spirit of Christ as less real. 


The religious needs of men remain much the same; but the use 
made of historic beliefs to meet these needs continually changes. 
We must recognize that the modern emphasis upon the life of 
Christ, the loving and reverent following of him who ‘“‘went about 
doing good,” has tended to diminish in some minds the religious 
values of the resurrection. It is always best to use fully the reli- 
gious impulse which the time presents. No one should ignore the 
emphasis on the life of Christ; but it would be well, in the interest 
of balanced thinking, to ask whether the reverence for the life and 
teaching of Jesus would have its present power were it not for our 
sense of his transcendence over life given by the belief in his 
resurrection. 
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JESUS AND MODERN CIVIC LIFE 


REV. PAUL MOORE STRAYER 
Rochester, N.Y. 


The trying-out place of religion is the city. Here life is at its 
intensest. Here man deals directly and almost solely with man, 
for nature is reduced to subjection by the city. And all human 
relations raise moral questions. The city is the ganglion of the 
world’s unrest. It paints large the social inequalities of the day, 
the industrial maladjustment, the contrasts of riches and poverty. 
' There is a pretty general impression that the city is not con- 
genial soil for religion, and that the big centers of population are 
inevitably the last to respond to the religious appeal. I think 
the facts are otherwise. ‘There is less vice in the city than in the 
town, and in the town than in the village, and in the village than in 
the country. The great variety of interests which the city offers 
and the unrelenting demand of city activities leave smaller place for 
the grosser forms of temptation than the less occupied rural life. 
City minds may be beaten hard by much traffic like city streets, 
but things pass over them more quickly. The city goes about its 
own business with apparent indifference, but its heart is not bad. 
St. John’s idea of heaven is a city. 

But the city is strategic. Cities are destined to become bigger 
and bigger. They are running over into the country and giving 
to country life the characteristics of city life. Cities will more and 
more dominate the country. And it is here that the religion of 
Jesus has its supreme opportunity. 

It was only for prudential reasons that Jesus turned from the 
city to the towns and country. He realized the significance of 
the centers of population and seats of government, and he began 
at Jerusalem, as his disciples were later bidden to do—I follow 
John’s order which on every count seems to me historical whatever 
may be said of the discourses. But he was embarrassed by his 
urban popularity, and for the safeguarding of his total work he 
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withdrew to the country. When the time had come the man of 
Galilee went down and joined issue with Jerusalem. He wept 
over the city, and outside its wall he died. 

The organized spirit of Jesus is the church. It is the immediate 
agency through which the teachings of Jesus are to be impressed 
upon modern life. But the church is not joining issue with the 
cities. It is beating retreat from the points of danger. It is 
moving away from the foreigner and the dancehall and the saloon 
and settling down comfortably in the quiet suburbs. The stampede 
of churches from the congested part of the city would be a dismal 
fact to contemplate but for this other fact: the men who touch 
the life of the city most potently live in the suburbs and there are 
within reach of the church. Suburban churches are practically 
city churches. And the church which in the future will bear most 
heavily upon the city is the church in the suburbs whose men are 
men of large affairs and have in their keeping the well-being of 
a big part of the city population. 

Nevertheless, the village is overchurched and the city under- 
churched. Home missionaries are sent to the disappearing Indians 
and the scattered peoples of mountains and plains, while in the 
cities hundreds of thousands have no teacher of religion but the 
newspaper, which is inadequate. The church of the city is losing 
its former prestige, and moral leadership is being assumed by the 
magazines. Statesmen are speaking more plainly on great moral 
issues than clergymen. I am not jealous of the magazine writer 
with his half-million readers or of the political leader who is read 
throughout the land. Every voice that speaks with an authority 
that the world heeds is interpreting Christ. I am not jealous 
of the school, the hospital, the settlement. They are evidence of 
how far society has been christianized. These agencies may be 
trusted to perpetuate for a time the Christian civilization which 
the church has produced. But any further progress toward 
Christian ideals requires the initiative of the church. If the chris- 
tianizing of the cities is to make head, the church’s voice must be 
heard too. The church is the official organ of Jesus. 

In order that the religion of Christ may be more effective in the 
cities, there needs to be a religious propaganda that is more per- 
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sistently and intelligently directed. It must be adapted to the 
city. At present the church is baffled by the city. We ministers 
are dismayed by the swing of the city from the church. The 
city seems almost as impenetrable as darkest Africa. We have 
almost given up trying to cope with it. But the city is being 
coped with by other agencies at work within its walls. As cities 
grow, the questions of housing the people, of food supply, and of 
transportation become increasingly difficult, but they are being 
successfully handled. The schools and the amusement venders 
meet the situation. The theatrical man is not aghast over the 
apartment house nor the merchant in despair over the shifting 
population. The politician gets his appeal to the voters and the 
voters to the polls. The city problem is handled now. 

And the church can solve it, too, if we give the same sort of 
thought to the problem. Elsewhere antiquated methods have 
given place to modern methods, and the equipment of a few years 
ago is torn out for equipment that is up to date. The churches 
are using the equipment of fifty years ago and are conducting their 
public worship and parish activities almost without change. The 
church’s maladjustment to its environment is most strikingly 
illustrated by the fact that most of our city churches are trying 
to meet city conditions with an elaborated country-church pro- 
gram. ‘The general merchandise store at the crossroads has given 
place to the department store, but the city church is only a larger 
and more elaborate country church. 

The church must set itself in earnest to the solution of the city 
problem as distinct from the country problem. It must have a 
city program. And we shall be wise if we learn from those who 
have mastered the city peoblem: the merchant, the theater- 
manager, the educator, the politician. Of course they have the 
advantage of us as the needs they supply are more pressing and 
immediate, but there is in the heart of man a need of religion, too, 
though we may have to interpret it. True, we will have to create 
a demand for the church, but this we can do when we make it 
supply the religious needs of all the people. There must be a 
way to capture the imagination of the city for Christ as for a polit- 
ical idol. Christ is forever the world’s hero. 
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But the bottom difficulty is that the church has not thought of 
itself as existing for the city. Hence it has not seriously grappled 
the city problem. It has not changed its program, because it has 
existed for itself. It has used too much of its power just to keep 
the machinery going and left too little for the raw material upon 
which the church should operate. Churches have died through 
too much trying to preserve their own life. They have thought 
of their minister as one employed to look after them and please 
them. If only they would think of themselves as a missionary 
enterprise, and forget their own life in the effort to bring life to 
others, they would find the life that abounds. 

A scientific definition of life is conformity with environment. 
And the prime thing for a living church is to be adapted to its 
environment and to have a constructive program by which it can 
serve its own community. A church must meet the needs of the 
community in which it is located, and it must not be guided by 
the needs of some other community or some other age. In making 
out its program the modern test of efficiency should be applied. 
An institution should not be perpetuated simply because it is 
hallowed by antiquity. If a meeting or organization requires 
more effort to keep it going than it contributes life and power to the 
church, it is uneconomic and wasteful and should be given up. 
This test may eliminate some traditional forms of church activity. 
But what we are after is efficiency, not uniformity. It will cost a 
pang to give up some venerable forms of church work, but if they 
make no real contribution to the community and are not vital to 
the usefulness of the church, it will hurt less to discontinue them 
than to try and keep them alive by galvanizing an interest which 
is not real. 

Churches are now placed in the neighborhoods which are most 
hospitable to the church. Those of the city’s population who most 
need to be evangelized are thus farthest removed from the churches. 
In all probability, save in the case of a few churches strategically 

located, we shall have to abandon our church buildings after the 
morning service and reach the people in halls and theaters and on 
the street. But we must reach them! We believe that in the 
teachings of Jesus we have what the city needs. Our difficulty is 
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that of distribution. It is a difficulty which others have solved, 
and we must solve it too. It matters not what changes are neces- 
sary, we must find a way to make our Christian propaganda ef- 
fective. When a church building ceases to be a point of contact 
and becomes rather a barrier in the way of getting the ear of the 
people, we must try some other way of approach. 

Having found the method of bringing Christ to bear upon the 
city, what shall be our message? Here, too, we must remember 
that the religious problems of the city differ from those of the 
country in that they are mainly social. The Christian teacher 
cannot address the city as he would the country, if Christ’s religion 
is really to grip city life. The city man is less put to it by questions 
of personal morality than the country man, as already intimated, 
because his mind and heart are more occupied. But he has to deal 
with the larger questions of social morality where the issues are 
not so clear. It is in the uncharted world of modern industry that 
men go astray. As to individual ethics there is little new to say. 
But the teachings of Jesus need to be put in terms of economic 
and industrial and social relationships. 

The religion of Jesus is pre-eminently the religion of the city. 
He always treats man as a member of society. A hermit’s cell is 
the poorest sort of place for Christian living. But in the new world 
of industry men deal with men in ways where they are at a loss 
when they try to apply the teachings of Jesus. We religious 
teachers have announced his principles and left it to men to apply 
them. They do not know how. The industrial world has out- 
grown our moral standards and men do not know whether they are 
following Christ or not. Many feel that something is wrong some- 
where, but they have been caught by the slow drift of the system 
and do not know how to do otherwise. Some frankly say that to 
observe the Golden Rule would mean to be put out of business. 

Now to make the religion of Jesus effective the Christian minister 
must show how Christ’s teachings connect with the problems of the 
working day. Many men are eager to be guided. Others do not 
want to be disturbed, and if one minister here or there begins to 
point out what the Golden Rule means in industry and commerce 
they will call him a disturber. But should all of us be at it, using 
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tact and kindness and intelligence, we could lead the men of our 
churches honestly to face the requirements of Christ. 

The problem which presses hardest in the city is the problem 
of the distribution of the products of labor. Some are struggling 
for the bare necessities of life and some have to spare. And this 
situation has come about not because men are greedy for gold and 
indifferent to the sufferings of their fellows. It does not arise 
out of the nature of our present industrial system. It arises out 
of the fact that every man wants to achieve success in his under- 
taking and that success in the industrial world has been measured by 
the money a man has made. He is driven to get together as much 
money as he can, for that is the evidence that he has succeeded. 

The situation is to be saved, therefore, not so much by a new 
economic program as by a new spirit in industry. Government 
regulation and economic readjustment will be effective only when 
the religious spirit has created a new form of competition—the 
competition in service. This Jesus supplies us: “He that would be 
greatest among you let him be your servant.’’ Here is a new 
measure of success, a new standard of greatness. Let it be adopted 
generally and the scramble for money will cease. Then the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How much is he worth ?”’ will mean, How much is he worth 
to the community? Then a business will be counted most success- 
ful not when it extracts most from the community and pays the 
largest dividends, but when it contributes most to the prosperity 
and happiness of the community. Then any industry which 
exists by paying starvation wages will be counted not only uneco- 
nomic, as we even now reckon it, but immoral. 

Christian men now say they are enmeshed by the system and 


cannot pay more'wages. They can if they are content with smaller 
dividends. And they will be content with less profit when they 
have learned to measure their success not by the money they make 
but by the service they render in the way of larger wages and a 
better and cheaper product. 

To establish such a measure of success is not difficult, for most 
men really want to follow Christ. Those who have more than they 
need would be willing to get along with less if it were not that 
wealth stands for success. And when an enlightened Christian 
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conscience measures their success not by the riches they have 
accumulated but by the wealth they have distributed in the com- 
munity, then will the incentive for piling up dividends be removed. 
In no other field of endeavor do we measure success by the money 
it wins. A man’s success in art, science, statecraft, medicine, 
teaching, the ministry is not reckoned by the money he piles up; 
we hold him in less esteem who prostitutes any one of these to mere 
money-getting. The soldier gives himself to his country and his 
wage is a pittance. The army officer feels it no humiliation to 
be poor. And we may expect the same chivalry in business that 
we have in war and some of the professions. 

The men engaged in money-making pursuits are not less fine 
than those engaged in activities where money-making is out of the 
question. But the former have been led to attach a false signifi- 
cance to money because it is the popular measure of success. 
The money standard must be changed if the heart of the city is 
to be really Christian. It is now being changed. Some men now 
think of their business as a trust to be administered for Christ’s 
kingdom. And the Christian teacher must not fail to make clear 
in all faith and tenderness that the amassing of great wealth may 
be according to Christ’s standards a sign of failure, in that it 
means service withheld from the community instead of service 
rendered. 

I have no program of city redemption to suggest. But of this 
I am convinced: The expert Christian teacher must grapple with 
the city problem and find a way of getting the religion of Jesus to 
all the people. And the next step he must take is to popularize 
Christ’s standard of success. 
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STUDIES IN THE PSALTER 


PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin Theological Seminary 


In the preceding articles the nature and form of the Psalter have 
been examined with special reference to its origin and date. It 
now remains to come to close quarters with this problem. But 
how is it to be attacked ? 

It has often been the fashion of late to begin with the internal 
evidence, or at least to lay the main emphasis upon it. This 
avenue of approach affords enchanting perspectives to the impres- 
sionist school of criticism, but it speedily leads into the wilderness 
of pure subjectivism. The peculiarities which inhere in the Psalter 
as a hymnbook, described in the previous articles, are so many 
warnings across the path of the internal evidence. Their unmis- 
takable legend is: “No Thoroughfare.” I am more and more 
convinced that the only proper way in which to begin an investi- 
gation into the question of the date of the Psalter is along the line 
of the external evidence. The way is, to be sure, a rather dusty, 
uninteresting public highway, but it serves to accustom us to the 
points of the compass. It gives a sense of direction. Only when 
we have reached the end of it are we at liberty to enjoy the explorer’s 
privilege of striking off into the more exciting paths of the internal 
evidence. ‘These paths are as delightfully soft, as mossily yield- 
ing to the foot of subjective criticism as Bypath Meadow was to 
Christian, and it is only when we have secured our sense of.direction 
that we can safely enter upon them. I therefore feel bound to ask 
the readers of these articles to accompany me along the highway, 
though I have no very interesting scenery to promise you and 
though you are likely to become somewhat foot-sore. 

The external evidence is of two kinds. (1) There is the usua 
kind drawn from other literature in which references are made to 
the Psalter as a collection, or in which citations or reminiscences 
of individual psalms may be found. In this connection the canon 
long ago laid down by Robertson Smith, but sadly neglected at 
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times, should always be observed: ‘‘The only sound principle 
for the historical study of the Psalter [is] that the discussion of the 
age of individual psalms must be preceded by an inquiry into the 
date of the several collections.”” Since, as we have previously seen, 
our present Psalter consists of a number of minor psalters of differ- 
ent dates, the bearing of the evidence for individual psalms upon 
the various collections of which they are members must always 
be kept in mind.* (2) There is also the special evidence furnished 
by the history of the temple music. This evidence is indirect. 
It does not furnish any proofs of the existence of the Psalter or 
of individual psalms, but only premises for their existence. Yet 
its value is not to be overlooked, especially in connection with a 
study of the psalm-titles. 

With reference to the titles, if it be’ provisionally assumed that 
they are not by the authors of the psalms but belong to the redac- 
tion, they might be regarded as a third kind of external evidence 
as compared with that which is drawn from the psalms themselves. 
But as an integral part of the redaction of the Psalter they must 
be subsumed under the head of internal evidence so long as our 
inquiry is confined to the history of the Psalter as a collection. On 
the basis of the above considerations we may map out the course 
of our journey as follows: We are first to investigate the two main 
groups of the external evidence, and then examine the testimony of 
the titles in the light of this evidence and upon the basis of all the 
foregoing attempt to fix the dates of the minor psalters. Only when 
these various guide-posts have been passed and the directions which 
they suggest duly noted are we prepared to cut our way into the 
thicket of the internal evidence of the psalms themselves. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE LITERATURE EXTERNAL TO 
THE PSALTER 
I. The New Testament furnishes the most convenient starting- 
point for our journey. There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
writers of the New Testament not only knew the Psalter as we now 
t Of course, it is conceivable that this or that psalm has been added later to a 
given collection (compare what was said on the anonymous psalms in the Davidic 


collections in Books I and II), but the above canon certainly furnishes the only correct 
general method of procedure. 
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have it, but also regarded it in the strictest sense as Scripture. 
The Book of Psalms is specifically referred to.2, Some sixty-one of 
the one hundred and fifty psalms are directly quoted, besides the 
numerous reminiscences and allusions. These sixty-one psalms 
are taken indifferently from the five books of the Psalter. These 
facts could not demonstrate that all the remaining psalms were 
also present in the Psalter but, apart from the probabilities of the 
case, the next consideration implies beyond doubt that they were. 

The Psalter had by this time attained full canonical dignity 
and was regarded as inspired in the most literal sense. The words 
of the Psalmists are practically the words of God or of Christ or 
of the Holy Spirit.s They are cited with the formulae regularly 
employed in citing the Scriptures.4 The psalms were argued from 
and interpreted, as all inspired documents in those days were 
argued from and interpreted. That is, their words were treated 
as detached oracles and allegorized on the assumption that a word 
of God must have a hidden meaning.’ If any further evidence were 
needed, it would be found at Luke 24:44, where the Psalter is 
grouped with the Law and the Prophets as a part of the inspired 
Scriptures upon the basis of which the messiahship of Jesus could 
be proved.® 

But if the canonicity of the Psalter was as assured as these 
facts indicate, it is impossible to think of any psalms being sub- 
sequently added to it. Josephus tells us plainly what is involved 
in the idea of canonicity at this time. ‘No one hath been so bold 
as either to add anything to them [the Scriptures] or take anything 
from them, or to make any change in them” (Con, A pion, I. 8). 
But the view of the Psalter which the New Testament writers 


2? Luke 20:42; Acts 1:20. 3 Mark 12:36; Heb. 1:5, 13; 5:6. 
4E.g., vévparrac (Rom. 15:3); 7 yead% (John 19: 28, 29). 
5’ Compare the first two chapters of Hebrews for a classical illustration. 


6 The psalms were often cited as words of David (e.g., Rom. 11:9; Mark 12:36; 
Acts 1:16). At Heb. 4:7 “David” would seem to be used as the name of the entire 
collection, on the supposition that all the psalms were by David. The psalm here 
quoted as David’s (Ps. 95) has no title in the Hebrew, and we know that the tendency 
to ascribe all the Psalter to David was very strong in later times. Yet it must be 
remembered that this psalm has a Davidic title in the LXX and the author of Hebrews 
depended upon the LXX. 
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assume as a matter of course must have already been held a con- 
siderable time before they wrote. 

II. The Psalms of Solomon indirectly support this inference. 
This interesting collection dates from about the middle of the 
first century B.c. It would seem to have been consciously modeled 
on the great Davidic Psalter. Its psalms were probably written 
originally in Hebrew and used in the liturgical services, at least 
of the synagogue.? From the great influence which the Davidic 
psalter exerted upon the author of the Solomonic Psalter we might 
infer the canonicity of the former collection, but fortunately there 
is other evidence before this time which makes it unnecessary to 
rest our case on an inference. 

III. In a letter incorporated into the Second Book of the 
Maccabees we read as follows: ‘‘Not only were the same things 
related in the writings, namely the memorabilia of Nehemiah [or 
“about Nehemiah”’] but also, how he, founding a library, gathered 
together the books concerning the kings and prophets and the 
[books] of David [ra tod Aaveié] and letters of kings concerning 
temple gifts’ (II Macc. 2:13). The letter in which this state- 
ment is found is universally admitted to be spurious. It can hardly 
be dated with safety earlier than the first years of the first Christian 
century. This has led many scholars to disparage the tradition 
unduly. The date of the documentary evidence of a tradition is 
not necessarily to be identified with the date of the tradition. 
Though contained in a late document, the present tradition is in 
several respects highly original. It has probably drifted down 
out of a considerably earlier period and been caught in the literary 
eddy in which we now find it. The allusion to “the [books] of 
David” can only be understood of a collection of Davidic psalms. 
Nothing is said as to the extent of the collection. Whether ‘‘ David” 
is to be strictly taken or includes other psalms, as in the New Testa- 
ment, it is impossible to say. The relationship of the collection 
to the Canon is equally vague. The context suggests that the 
real writer of the letter understood the allusion to be to the sacred 
books, but the peculiar phrasing of the tradition itself suggests 


7 Selah occurs twice in these psalms (Pss..17 and 18), and the note “for the chief 
musician’’ probably occurs once (Ps. 8). 
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an opposite view. The reference to “founding a library,” to 
“letters of kings concerning temple gifts,” which cannot be certainly 
identified with any biblical books, and the striking omission of any 
reference to the Law, all suggest that the activities of Nehemiah 
were due to literary and historical, rather than to dogmatic, inter- 
ests. We may therefore conclude that in a dateless but probably 
quite early tradition, preserved in a much later document, Nehe- 
miah is connected with a collection of Davidic psalms of unknown 
extent, the relationship of which to the Canon is not expressed but 
would seem to be rather loose. 

IV. Our next evidence is found in the First Book of the Macca- 
bees. The original work was undoubtedly written in Hebrew 
or Palestinian Aramaic and may safely be placed about 100 B.c. 
Our present Greek translation, however, can hardly be dated 
earlier than the last decades B.c. There are three undoubted 
references to the Psalter in I Macc. Two of these require no 
comment.2 The third is important. Ps. 79:2,3 is formally 
cited at I Macc. 7:17 and applied to a massacre of the party of the 
Chasidim or “saints” which occured in 162 B.c. Some scholars 
have attempted to argue from the peculiar formula of citation used 
here that the psalm was cited as an inspired oracle. Literally the 
formula reads, ‘According to the words which [he] wrote.” The 
subject of the verb in the original is not expressed. The difficulty 
was early felt. A correction of the Sinaitic MS supplies ‘the 
prophet.” Other MSS supply David or Asaph. It has been 
pointed out that subjectless verbs often occur in citation formulas 
in the New Testament and patristic literature where God or Spirit 
or Scripture is to be understood and the citation thereby described 
as an inspired oracle, and it is claimed that the present citation 


8 The omission of any reference to the Law is best explained as due to the fact 
that its existence was assumed as a matter of course. The way in which the other 
books are referred to, and especially the emphasis upon Nehemiah rather than upon 
Ezra against the strong set of later tradition—all are marks of the primitive character 
of this tradition. 

9I Macc. 2:63; cf. Ps. 146:4; I Macc. 9:23; cf. Ps. 92:8. The latter passage 
shows the influence of the LXX but this must be attributed to the Greek translator, 
as it is unlikely that the author of the original Hebrew work would have used the 
LXX in his scriptural quotations. 
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should be interpreted in the same way. But a careful examination 
of the citation formulas in the New Testament, apostolic Fathers, 
and Justin Martyr fails to disclose any real analogy to the formula 
used here and it is more than doubtful if an inference may be 
drawn from it as to a theory of the inspiration of the psalm.” This 
conclusion is of some importance. Ps. 79 is one of the psalms 
which, on internal grounds, has been most confidently affirmed to 
be Maccabean. On the other hand it has been objected on the 
basis of the citation formula that the psalm is already quoted as 
inspired by 100 B.c., and therefore it must have been composed 
much earlier than the Maccabean period. But if the formula of 
citation does not imply inspiration, this argument falls to the 
ground. But even if the intention was to cite the psalm as Scrip- 
ture, the argument for an earlier date than the early period of the 
Maccabees would not be sound. A period of sixty or seventy 
years would afford time enough for a document to acquire a sacred 
character. The history of the New Testament Canon will teach 
us that much. Moreover, if it could be shown that there were 
older collections of psalms already in existence and regarded as 
inspired in the Maccabean period, later psalms, especially those 
used in the temple, would very easily become attached to them and 
the odor of sanctity of the older psalms would speedily communicate 
itself to the later psalms. 

One further point must be noted in connection with the three 
quotations in I Macc. The first two are from psalms in Books IV-V, 
the last is from the Asaph collection of the Elohim Psalter. 
Were these three psalms already members of these minor psalters ? 
It is impossible to say on the basis of the evidence before us. But 
if the three psalms were still circulating independently when I 
Macc. was written, then the present collections in which they stand 
would be subsequent to 100 B.c. If on the other hand they were 
already members of the present collections, sufficient time would 
have to be allowed after their composition for their insertion into 


10 The active @ypayev is probably found but once as a formula of citation in these 
writings and then only in the sense of command (Mark 12:19). Subjectless verbs 
which imply God as subject are, with rare exceptions, in the present tense. 
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these collections™ and for the later final redaction of the present 
great miscellany. Still, even for this complicated process an 
interval of sixty to seventy years might be sufficient. 

From the examination of I Macc. we conclude that there is 
proof of the existence of two psalms now found in Books IV-V 
and of one psalm now found in the Asaph collection of Book III 
as early as 100 B.c. That these psalms were members at that time 
of the collections to which they now belong can neither be affirmed 
nor denied. That they were regarded as inspired cannot be proved. 
But even if both of these suppositions were adopted for the sake 
of argument, they would not require a composition of the psalms 
before the rise of the Maccabees (ca. 168 B.c.). 

V. The next piece of evidence for the existence of the Psalter 
is of fundamental importance. The famous work Ecclesiasticus 
or The Wisdom of Ben Sira was originally written in Hebrew. 
It was translated into Greek by a grandson of the author. To his 
translation the grandson prefixed a Prologue in which he states 
that he went into Egypt in the thirty-eighth year of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, or 132 B.c., and during his residence there translated 
his grandfather’s work. The translation will therefore have been 
made some time after 132. It is usually assigned to about 130. 
Yet it may have been later, and in fact the passage in which the 
date is given, though grammatically and exegetically very difficult, 
strongly suggests a date for the translation after the death of 
Ptolemy (ca. 117 B.c.).% Three times in the Prologue the grandson 
refers by means of a circumlocution to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures: 

a) Whereas many and great things have been given to us through the Law 
and the prophets and those who followed them. 


b) My grandfather, Jesus (Ben Sira), having given himself more especially 
to the reading of the Law and the Prophets and the other patristic books, 


1 Some psalms may conceivably have been written with special reference to a 
collection, in which case the time of their composition and the time of their redaction 
would be the same. But this would not affect many psalms. 

% Cf, Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, 3 ff. The recent attempt made by 
Hart (Ecclesiasticus in Greek, Cambridge, 1909) to push the date of the Prologue back 
to 247, I can hardly think will ultimately commend itself. 
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and having gained an adequate familiarity with them, was drawn on himself 
to compose something [one of the books ?] pertaining to instruction and wisdom. 


Then after commenting on the difficulty of translating his 
grandfather’s work from Hebrew into Greek, the translator finally 
says: 

c) For not only this work, but also the Law itself and the prophecies and 


the rest of the books have no small difference when spoken in their original 
form. 


At first sight these passages seem to have little bearing upon our 
subject. But their significance becomes apparent when the classi- 
fication of the books in the Hebrew Canon is remembered. This 
has never been topical as in our English Bibles (i.e., Law, History, 
Poetry, Prophecy). A threefold (‘‘tripartite”) division was 
followed: Law, Prophets, Writings. To this division our Pro- 
logue contains the first specific reference in literature. 

Now the Psalter is found in the third division of the Hebrew 
Canon among the “Writings.’”*8 It has therefore been confidently 
argued that the recognition of the tripartite division of the Scrip- 
tures in the Prologue necessarily implies the completion of the 
Hebrew Canon, which in turn would carry with it not only the 
existence but also the canonicity of the Psalter as early as 117 B.c. 
Is not the whole equal to the sum of all its parts ? 

But this argument is fallacious. Granted that there were three 
divisions of the Scriptures thus early, the question is: Were they 
coextensive with the present three divisions? At this point the 
study of the origin of the Psalter merges into the history of the 
Canon. Without entering into a full discussion of the latter sub- 
ject, it is sufficient to note that criticism recognizes three great 
stages in the formation of the Canon which correspond to its 
tripartite division. There was first the Canon of the Law, origi- 
nating in the time of Nehemiah and Ezra (445-400 B.c.), then a 
Canon of the Prophets which was already known at least in its 
main outlines to Ben Sira the grandfather, ca. 190 B.c. (vid. infra). 

%3The Prophets are subdivided into (a) Former Prophets: Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, and (6) Later Prophets: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve 


Minors. The Writings are: Psalms, Proverbs, Job; Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther; Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles, in this order. 
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There was finally the Canon of the Writings. This was formed out 
of a nucleus of books which for topical reasons or because of their 
recent origin were not included among the Prophets. This nucleus 
would seem to have occupied for some time a deutero-canonical 
position as compared with the first two groups, for it suffered 
various accretions from time to time as older books which had 
become increasingly venerated, or new books which strongly recom- 
mended themselves to the religious sense of the people, were added 
to it. The burning question in the history of the Canon is: When 
was the door to the third group finally shut so that other books 
could no longer find access to the sacred inclosure ? 

Since the first two groups were admittedly completed and 
incapable of receiving further additions when the grandson wrote 
his Prologue and since the grandson recognizes a third group as 
clearly as he does the first two groups, it has been inferred that the 
third group was also completed and closed by his day. But if 
what has been said of the origin of the last group in a nucleus 
capable of expansion is true, what seems to be a logical conclusion 
is found to be only an assumption. Granted a gradual expansion 
of the third group, the recognition of its existence does not neces- 
sarily involve a recognition of its completion. As a matter of fact 
the third division was almost certainly still in the process of form- 
ing. Daniel was not written until 168-165 B.c. and Esther possibly 
even later. Even if these very recent books were attached to the 
Writings as early as 117 B.c., this could only have been done on 
condition that the group was still in a fluid state and that such 
a theory as that of Josephus cited above, which would forever fix 
its limits, had not as yet been applied to it. All the evidence which 
we have favors such an undeveloped theory of canonicity, espe- 
cially with reference to the Writings, in this early period. The 
grandson does not clearly distinguish his grandfather’s work from 
the Scriptures in the above citations from the Prologue. The 
fact that the books of the third division were not admitted to 
either of the other groups, though at times. topically belonging with 
them (e.g., Daniel the Prophet), shows that the Writings as a whole 
must have occupied a somewhat subordinate position in the Scrip- 


tures, which would be more likely to allow alteration. The varying 
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terminology applied in the Prologue to the third group as contrasted 
with the more exact nomenclature applied to the first two groups 
subtly suggests the more wavering outline of the last division. 
The confused state of the text illustrated by the wide divergences 
of the LXX from the Hebrew in such books as Daniel and Esther, 
to which large sections have been added, is incompatible with a 
strict theory of canonicity. Finally, the rabbinical discussions as 
to the exact limits of the Writings as late as the first century A.D., 
in the light of which the silence of the New Testament as to Songs, 
Esther, and Ecclesiastes gains a new significance, also suggest 
that a strict theory of canonicity was not applied to the third 
group in these earlier times. In view of all these facts, which 
can only be hinted at, we are safe in holding that while there was 
general agreement as to the nucleus of the Writings in the time of 
the grandson, there was no certainty as to its periphery, and that 
the doctrine of the Canon itself had not as yet been carefully 
defined. 

What, now, is the bearing of all this upon the history of the 
Psalter? On the one hand there can be no question that the 
Psalter was one of those books which formed the nucleus of the 
group of Writings. Many of the psalms were used in the sacred 
services of the temple. As temple psalms they would naturally 
and speedily take on a sacred character. A large number of 
them were attributed to David, and this would increase their 
authority. The a-priori probability of such a development is 
supported by the evidence of Ecclesiasticus and Chronicles which 
show an extensive acquaintance with temple psalmody (vid. infra). 
Accordingly there can be no serious question that a collection of 
psalms was a constituent element and probably an originally con- 
stituent element of the group of “patristic writings” mentioned 
in the Prologue. On the other hand the collection of psalms as 
belonging to the third group would probably share in the vaguer 
ideas which attached to the canonicity of this group. Further, 
the same character of the Psalter as a temple hymnbook which 
would give it its speedy circulation among the people would also 
make in favor of continued accretions. Hymns do not naturally 
take on canonical character. They do not come with the ‘Thus 
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saith the Lord” of Prophecy. The idea of dogmatic authority 
and exclusiveness, inseparable from the idea of a canon, do not 
readily attach themselves to a hymnbook. Hence it is easy to 
see how many popular psalms which had been adopted into the 
temple ritual could gradually make their way into the older accred- 
ited collection. The limits of the collection would probably remain 
flexible for a considerable time. Thus the place of the Psalter 
in the third division of the Canon and also its nature as a hymn- 
book raise the question whether the collection of psalms which 
may safely be assumed as a part of the Writings by 117 B.c., was 
identical with the present Psalter. In view of what has already 
been said this is by no means obvious. But there is another element 
in the problem which has thus far been overlooked. 

The grandson clearly implies in citation c given above that the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Writings had been already translated 
into Greek. Accordingly, the collection of psalms, which we have 
seen to be an integral part of the Writings, may safely be regarded 
as having been by this time also translated. The greater includes 
the less. But—and this is the really crucial point in the whole 
discussion—the earliest extant Greek translation of the Psalter, 
i.e., that of the LXX, is substantially identical with the Hebrew 
Psalter as we now have it. The same book-divisions, the same 
order of psalms (the variations in numbering are of little moment 
in this connection), the same accretions and redactions are found 
in the Greek translation as in the original. Of course, it is ab- 
stractly conceivable that there was an earlier form of the Greek 
Psalter which differed from its present form but kept gradually 
expanding as the Hebrew Psalter expanded, but there is absolutely 
no evidence of such a process. The Greek Psalter is in striking 
contrast in this respect, not only with the Greek Daniel and Esther, 
but also with the Greek Jeremiah, which undoubtedly does witness 
to a different stage in the history of the text of Jeremiah from that 
represented by the Hebrew form of the book. Under these cir- 
cumstances the only correct standpoint to adopt for further investi- 
gation would seem to be to hold as a working hypothesis that the 
collection of psalms whose existence we may unhesitatingly infer 
from the Prologue of Ecclesiasticus, and whose translation we may 
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infer with equal assurance, was substantially identical with the 
Psalter which we now possess. 

But if the Greek form of the Psalter already existed by 117 B.c., 
how much earlier than this is it necessary to go for the formation of 
the Hebrew Psalter in order to allow time for its acceptance even 
in a loose sense as Scripture and for its translation into Greek ? 
On general principles a very considerable interval should be allowed 
for this double process. The question is again acute in view of the 
frequent assumption of Maccabean psalms. We have seen in 
connection with I Macc. that an interval of two generations might 
suffice for a psalm to acquire the dignity of Scripture, but would 
the shorter interval between the early Maccabean period and 
117 suffice not only for this but for the translation of the Psalter 
into Greek? The same reasons which would favor a speedy 
circulation of the psalms after their composition and a speedy 
acquisition of scriptural dignity, would also favor a speedy trans- 
lation. It is also fair to admit the greater possibility of so short 
an interval sufficing, if the Maccabean psalms were limited in 
number. But the presumption is becoming increasingly strong 
against a theory of the Psalter which allows so limited an interval 
for the working-out of so complicated a process. If the external 
evidence drawn from the Prologue does not positively veto Macca- 
bean psalms, at least it should make us extremely careful in 
examining the internal evidence for their existence. It is at this 
point that our sense of direction must be scrupulously preserved. 

In the foregoing it was assumed that a collection of psalms 
formed the nucleus of the third division of the Scriptures mentioned 
in the Prologue. In proof of this assumption, reference was made 
by way of anticipation to Ecclesiasticus itself as distinguished from 
the Prologue and also to Chronicles. In order to supplement the 


_ argument from the Prologue an examination of these earlier sources 


is next in order. 


% This is especially true, if, as is frequently done, many psalms are referred to the 
later Maccabean period. 
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TRACES OF THE MATRONYMIC FAMILY IN THE 
HEBREW SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


EARLE BENNETT CROSS, PH.D. 
Dover, New Hampshire 


Historical criticism has made possible the study of the contents 
of the Old Testament from a sociological point of view. Many of 
the books are composite—collections of several sources written at 
periods of time separated from each other by centuries, and woven 
together by later hands. Until the various strands of these books 
were distinguished, and dated with all possible accuracy, the study 
of Hebrew social institutions was hopelessly blocked. It is now 
possible, however, to group the materials for any historical research 
in the Old Testament in a comparatively accurate chronological 
sequence. 

The reader is familiar with the usual distinguishing marks of the 
four main sources of the Hexateuch—J, E, D, and P. These docu- 
ments may be themselves composite; but the division of them into 
their component parts has not yet been accomplished so as to meet 
with general approbation. From different hands and from widely 
separated periods these four great sources come. The J source is 
not to be dated before 850 B.c. and in the main probably antedates 
800 B.c. The E source was composed in the larger part probably 
during the next half-century (800-750 B.c.). The D source came 
very much later. Probably only a short time elapsed between the 
writing of this and the reign of Josiah. It is to be dated soon after 
, 650 B.c. The P source is largely post-exilic. Its various parts were 
- written between 570 and 450 B.c. Of the books of the Old Testament 
outside of the Hexateuch we may note many of the narratives of 
Samuel and Kings as arising soon after 1000 B.c. To these begin- 
nings additions were made at intervals until the middle of the sixth 
century. These that have been mentioned provide the bulk of the 
material for the sociological investigator. Where other material is 
used the reader may refer to Kent’s “Student’s Old Testament,” 
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especially the Beginnings of Hebrew History, for the dating of the 
source. 

As far as possible the investigator must regard the sources as 
furnishing data for the study of the time at which they were written. 
The sources, however, deal with incidents which occurred long 
before the time of writing. Thus the investigation becomes com- 
plex; an endeavor must be made to distinguish between the data 
of the original narrative and the color given to it by the later hand. 
It has been the aim of the present writer to collect the available 
evidences for the existence of a matronymic family system among 
the Hebrews, and, dealing with these evidences in the light of modern 
scholarship, to group the facts accordingly. 

The terms “matronymic” and “patronymic” have been chosen 
in accordance with the most recent usage of sociologists, in preference 
to the more familiar terms “matriarchal” and “patriarchal.” These 
latter are misleading. The sociologist who uses them does not use 
them in the sense which their derivation might imply. The matri- 
archal system is not a type of family in which women are the auto- 
crats.'. In the same way the patriarchal system is often wrongly 
considered as an absolute tyranny of the father over the members of 
his family. The terms “matriarchal” and “patriarchal” denote 
simply that in the systems which they define kinship is traced through 
the mother or through the father respectively. These types of 
family relationship are better expressed by the terms “matronymic” 
and “patronymic.” It is obvious that in the United States the 
family system is in general of the “patriarchal” type, to use the 
older term, but it is often true that the father is not the dominant 
factor in family affairs. 

The books of the Old Testament were all written under a patro- 
nymic system. This fact is so very evident and we in this day are 
so accustomed to that same system that the few evidences of a more 
ancient way of tracing kinship are apt to escape notice. The records 
were handed down in oral tradition before they were written. Early 
usage, furthermore, incorporated material from older sources into 
writings which were being compiled, without greatly changing their 
form; and thus there has been preserved for us the spirit and thought 

t E. C. Parsons, The Family, 248. 
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of ages from which no written word has come to us. Thus, while 
the Old Testament books are permeated by the patronymic influence, 
there are yet traces of the older matronymic system to be found. 

The first evidences of a matronymic family system are to be found 
in the naming of children by the mother. At first thought this 
naming of a child by its mother or father does not seem to be evidence 
in either direction, for in our own day the naming of the child is a matter 
for either parent to perform. This is true, however, only of the 
given name, the surname is always that of the father in strict accord 
with our patronymic system. In days when a man bore but one 
name, that name would be given by the parent through whom kin- 
ship was traced. It is a recognized principle that ‘“‘ Namen giebt wer 
das Eigenthumsrecht hat.”” We may be certain, therefore, that cases 
in the Old Testament wherein the mother names the child are tradi- 
tions from the time of a matronymic system. 

An investigation of the instances of naming children in the Old 
Testament reveals the striking fact that the mother names the child 
in the earlier sources, while in the later writings the father is the 
name-giver. Proceeding, therefore, from the later to the earlier 
source, the traces of the matronymic system become more and more 
evident. The following tables will show this at a glance. 


1. Named by father..... 73 4 4 
2. Named by mother .... 22 I - 
3. Uncertain............ (4) 


* Two of these are in the so-called Jater J sources in Judges; in one, the child is named by the father, 
in the other, by the mother. 


* +A textual error, corrected in Gen. 38:3, reduces the number to 3 from 4. 


Note.—References included in the above table are as follows: 
J source: 
1. Gen. 4:26; 5:29; Judg. 8:31. 
2. Gen. 4:1, 25; 11:11; 19:37, 38; 20:32, 33, 34, 35; 30:6, 8, rx, 13 (names in these four given 
by adoptive mother); 30:18, 20, 21, 24; 38:3 (textual error); 38:4, 5; Exod. 2:22; Judg. 13:24. 
3. Gen. 25:24, 26; 38:20, 30. 
E source: 
x. Gen. 41:51, 52; Exod. 18:3, 4. 
2. Gen. 35:18. 
P source: 
1. Gen. 5:3; 16:15; 17:10; 21:3. 
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There are no instances of naming children in the D source. The 
other books present at least six other cases of naming children: 


Reference Approximate Date Named by 
Oe 1000-850 B.C. Mother 
I Sam. 4:21............... 1000-850 B.C. Mother (father dead) 
II Sam. 12:24.............. 1000-850 B.C. Father (corrected text) 
7214. 750-700 B.C. Mother 
After 400 B.c. Mother 
After 400 B.C. Father 


The evidence may be summed up thus: With decreasing promi- 
nence instances of “mother naming” are found from the earliest to 
the latest sources. The proportion of 22:3 in J and of 0:4 in P are 
striking evidences of the prominence of matronymic influence in the 
earliest as against the latest periods. The presumption is therefore 
strong that in periods preceding our written records the family sys- 
tem of the Hebrews was matronymic. Other evidence adds weight 
to this presumption. 

Two narratives from Genesis may next be cited as bearing upon 
the question of the existence of a matronymic system in ancient 
Israel. Gen., chap. 24, contains the story of the betrothal of Rebekah 
to Isaac. Several turns of speech in the course of the narrative 
betray a matronymic spirit. Vs. 15 gives the genealogy of Bethuel, 
the father of Laban and Rebekah, by female descent: “Bethuel, the 
son of Milcah, the wife of Nahor, Abraham’s brother.” Vs. 24, in 
the words of Rebekah, traces the descent in the same way. (In 
vs. 47, when Abraham’s servant repeats the words in his appeal for 
the hand of Rebekah, he changes the phraseology to the patronymic 
formula—an exception which proves the rule.) Again in vs. 28 
Rebekah is depicted as running to tell her mother’s house the news 
of the arrival of Abraham’s servant. Vs. 53 represents the bridal 
presents as being given to Rebekah’s brother and her mother; and 
in vs. 55 it is her brother and mother who give assent to the marriage 
of the maiden. These two latter verses accord well with what is 
known of matronymic families among other peoples. In the action 
of the story, the mention of Bethuel, father of Rebekah, occurs in 
24:50 only; elsewhere he appears in genealogies (22:22, 23; 24:15, 
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24, 47; 25:20; 28:2, 5).2. He clearly had little or nothing to do 
with the transaction in connection with Rebekah. 

The. traces of a matronymic family are very clear in this story, 
even though there has been some working-over of the material by 
those who were familiar with a patronymic system. 

The story of Jacob and his serving to obtain Leah and Rachel 
as his wives (Gen., chaps. 30, 31) bears several traces of a matronymic 
family. It has been a matter of frequent comment that this marriage 
presents many similarities to the so-called “beena” marriages of 
Ceylon. A “beena” marriage is one in which the husband either 
enters the tribe of the wife, or visits her at intervals, while the chil- 
dren are reckoned as belonging to the tribe of the mother, and not 
to that of the father. Clearly such a marriage is either part of a 
matronymic system or a relic of such a system. It is such a relic 
which is preserved for us in the story of Gen., chaps. 30, 31. The 
patronymic system shows its influence upon the main thread of the 
story, transforming the marriage into a purchase marriage; but if it 
were a simple marriage by purchase, the secret, stealthy departure 


2 Possibly the text should be corrected to read Bethuel as the name of a woman, 
for 

1. The father has nothing to do with the incidents, whereas the mother is men- 
tioned throughout. 

2. Commentators suggest the deletion of the name in 24:50 because it is that 
of the father and not that of the mother. 

3. The latest lexicon (B.D.B.) has difficulty in giving the root of the name as 
that of a male, and has to change the first radical to in order to do so (cf. Brown, 
Driver, Briggs, Eng. Heb. Lex., 143). 

4. The name might be a composite of 5x and the feminine noun M3 daughter. 
(The arabic preserves the old case endings which occur now and then in Hebrew 
words. Cf. PIR Gen. 1:24 and Gesenius ed., §88b). 

Objections: (1) The genealogies regard the name as that of a man. 

Answer: (a) In Gen, 22:22, 23 (J) the only hint that would denote the gender 
is to be found in the use of 5 in Gen. 22:23, ‘‘And Bethuel 35" Rebekah.” It is 
true that "5° is used in the sense of “‘beget’’; but more often it is used of the mother 
in the sense of ‘bring forth.’’ (b) In Gen. 24:15, 24, 27 the change required is slight, 
being merely M3 for J2; in Gen. 25:20 we should read FANN for MOAN; and 28:2, 5 
“YON for 3AN, and MAS for MAN. Taken together these changes seem great, unless 
we remember that (c) those who wrote down the oral traditions were living in a patro- 
nymic period. 

2. Septuagint and other versions suggest no change. 

Answer: The changes were made at the times of writing the document, long 
antecedent to the versions. 
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of Jacob cannot be accounted for. If, however, it were a “beena” 
marriage, the flight from Laban must needs be secret, although the 
wives had been persuaded to follow their wealthy and fortunate 
husband (cf. Gen. 31:14-16). Furthermore, Gen. 31:27 ff. clearly 
implies that the wives and the children were regarded as the property 
of Laban. “And Jacob answered and said to Laban, ‘Because I 
was afraid: for I said, lest thou shouldst take thy daughters from 
me by force’”’ (Gen. 31:31). “And Laban answered and said unto 
Jacob, ‘The daughters are my daughters, and the children are my 
children, and the flocks are my flocks, and all that thou seest is mine; 
and what can I do this day for these my daughters, or unto their 
children, whom they have borne ?’” (Gen. 31:43). These passages 
may be interpreted in the light of patronymic influence as the grief 
of a loving father and grandfather over the parting from children and 
grandchildren, and the surreptitious departure of his son-in-law. In 
view of the matronymic conditions which seem to prevail in the 
family of Rebekah in chap. 24, we should, however, give weight to 
the evidence for such a system in these chapters. It is probable 
that Laban claimed and was sustained in a right to the women, his 
daughters, and to their children. Jacob took a secret departure, 
because he recognized Laban’s right to take his daughters from him 
by force, if necessary. Such an interpretation would regard the 
story as tradition of a “beena” marriage under a matronymic sys- 
tem, which had been worked over under patronymic influence into 
its present mixed condition. The traces of a mother-family are 
considerable. 

Proof of the occurrence of “‘beena” marriages is forthcoming in 
the case of Samson and the woman of Timnah in Judg. 14:5-10. 
The fact that such marriages were contracted in early Israel is a 
strong point in favor of the theory that a matronymic type of family 
organization preceded the well-known patronymic type. 

Another narrative presents traces of a matronymic system in 
unmistakable form. It is the story of Abimelech and his conspiracy 
to obtain the judge’s power as it is recorded in the ninth chapter of 
Judges. Judg. 8:31 states that the mother of Abimelech was the 
“concubine” (wa>"5) of Gideon. Such a sexual relation was re- 
garded as marriage as we may see at once from the story in Judg., 
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chap. 19. The Levite whose concubine (835"5) left him is referred 
to as the “son-in-law” of her father, and the latter is termed his 
“father-in-law.” Evidently there existed some sort of a marriage 
relation between the Levite and his concubine. To return to Abime- 
lech, we note in Judg. 9:5 that “Abimelech went unto his father’s 
house at Ophrah, and slew his brethren.” In order to carry out 
this bloody usurpation he called upon his mother’s brethren for aid 
(Judg. 9:1). In his appeal he said, “Remember also that I am 
your bone and your flesh” (g:2). “And his mother’s brethren spoke 
of him in the ears of all the men of Shechem all these words; and 
their hearts inclined to follow Abimelech; for they said, ‘He is our 
brother’” (9:3). The significance of the story in its relation to a 
matronymic system lies not in the fact that Abimelech appealed to 
his mother’s brethren for aid, since he would hardly have appealed 
to his father’s brethren for help to usurp their own authority, even 
under a patronymic system. It is significant, however, that his 
mother’s brethren recognize kinship with him and aid him. They 
regarded him as one of their own stock. Matronymic custom is 
apparent in the story. 

The instances of marriage between a man and his half-sister are 
further evidences of a matronymic system of kinship. In a patro- 
nymic system such marriages would be frowned upon and probably 
would be made illegal. In a matronymic system, however, the pair 
would not be near relatives and their marriage would be legal. 
Whether the marriage of Abram and Sarah be regarded as historical 
or not, the story may be regarded as good evidence for marriage 
forms. Abram and Sarah were both the children of Terah (Gen. 
11:27 ff.), but by different mothers. Since the names are not 
recorded, we may for convenience call the name of Abram’s mother 
A and of Sarah’s, B. If kinship were traced through the mothers, 
Abram would belong to the A family and Sarah to the B family. 
Hence marriage between them would be legal. While such mar- 
riages might be permitted in a patronymic, polygamous system, and 
might possibly have their origin in such a system, the greater prob- 
ability is that their origin is to be traced to a preceding system of 
the matronymic type. Such marriages between half-sister and half- 
brother persisted until a late date in Hebrew history. An instance 
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of their possibility is found in II Sam. 13:13 in the case of Amnon 
and Tamar. Such marriages are to be regarded not as direct but 
as confirmatory evidence for a matronymic system. ‘Taken in con- 
nection with other evidences, they have weight. 

Other fragmentary and more doubtful evidence for the existence 
of a matronymic system has been cited by writers at various times, 
but the evidence adduced seems enough. We could not expect to 
find clearer indications than those which have been presented, when 
we consider that we are seeking in later documents for traces of a 
social system which prevailed in the days of the oral tradition, from 
which the documents were shaped; and that the documents as we 
now have them have passed through a long period of patronymic 
influences. The evidence is decidedly in favor of the theory of a 
matronymic system in Israel prior to the patronymic system, which 
latter supplanted it after a long struggle. 
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THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST?" 
MATT. 27:11-50; 28:1-20 


REV. WILLIAM CALDWELL, PH.D. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


It is interesting to note that Matthew devotes one-fourth of 
his gospel to the death of Jesus and the events occurring within 
the last week, leading up to the death. He cannot then be writing 
a complete biography of Jesus, but is presenting a drama of the 
“death struggle ’twixt old systems and His Word.” It is the 
struggle of truth against custom, as in the case of Socrates; but 
it is far more; it is the struggle of the religion of the Spirit against 
the religion of external authority. 

The struggle is fully on in Matt. 21:23, when ecclesiastical 
officialism asks, ‘‘By what authority doest thou these things, and 
who gave thee this authority?’ Jesus’ counter-question con- 
cerning their view of the authority of John the Baptist is not a 
mere retort to stop the mouth of an opponent, but is just the 
question of authority transferred to another field so as to become 
an objective question free from personal bias. If officialism cannot 
recognize divine authority in the unofficial John the Baptist, there 
is no common criterion for authority in general, hence there can 
be no understanding of the authority of Jesus. The idea of divine 
authority communicated directly is beyond the range of these 
“machine” religionists. The Bearer of the gospel which “‘ finds and 
fills the heart of every man”’ open to receive it must be rejected by 
those who set up an institutional entity between the soul and God. 

But Jesus is not simply on the defense. The parables that follow 
“carry the war into Africa.” In the parable of the Two Sons 
Jesus tells the regnant officialism that publicans and harlots will 
go into the kingdom before them. In the parable of the Wicked 
Tenants Jesus says, “‘The Kingdom of God shall be taken from you, 
and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.’ 

This material covers the International Uniform Sunday-School Lessons for 
December 11 and 18. 
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The struggle takes a new turn from the theological question of 
authority to the political question of patriotism, insincerely pro- 
pounded by a joint committee representing both sides of the 
question—a committee from the Pharisees made up of Pharisees 
and Herodians. This new question is, “Is it right under the 
theocracy to pay tribute to the Roman emperor?” Though it is 
a casuistic question meant to ensnare Jesus, and though the Herodi- 
ans are used as cat’s-paws, the main issue is really unchanged— 
the divine authority of the hierarchy. 

The counter-question of Jesus as to how David can call a 
Messiah, who is merely the son of David, Lord, again touches the 
question of authority, and suggests a later utterance, ‘‘No man 
can call Jesus Lord, but by the Spirit.”” The outcome of the struggle 
between the authority of truth and the authority of the hierarchy 
is evident. Truth must go to the scaffold in order to sway the 
future. ‘The death of Jesus was not only historically inevitable 
but teleologically necessary.” 


THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS. MATT. 27: 1II-50 


When Jesus comes before Pilate the Jewish hierarchy has already 
given the death sentence (Matt. 26:66). But his death cannot 
be simply a Jewish matter. The power of life and death is in 
the hand of the gentile governor. When Jesus stands before 
Pilate the first question, “‘Art thou King of the Jews?” shows 
both the charge that had been laid against Jesus by the hierarchy, 
and Pilate’s recognition of the emptiness of the charge. Pilate 
is to be credited with an earnest desire to release Jesus, but he is 
to be condemned for his lack of the principle of justice. He, 
however, is not acting on his own initiative. On the one hand, he 
is forced to try a case against his will; on the other, he is carrying 
out the conciliating, time-serving policy of Rome. While he 
hesitates and waits for the breeze that is to fill his sail and determine 
his direction, a crowd having come up, demands its annual feast- 
day privilege, the release of a prisoner. This happy circumstance 
Pilate attempts to use for the release of Jesus. He will play the 
sympathies of the crowd, which may have shared in giving Jesus 
the title of King, against the rulers who have been stirred to envy 
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on account of the popularity of Jesus. But the crowd is always 
in unstable equilibrium between the priest and the prophet, with 
all the natural advantage on the side of the priest who is in control 
of the machinery of the established order. In this case the failure 
of Jesus after the triumphal entry into Jerusalem to carry out the 
popular idea of the Messiah made it easy now for the first time to 
turn the crowd against him. The note slipped into Pilate’s hand 
from his wife, relating her warning dream, is passed over by the 
other evangelists. It is a kind of echo-conscience come to disturb, 
but powerless to guide. Pilate is on the judgment seat but there 
is no place beside him for conscience or justice. Another detail 
peculiar to Matthew is the dramatic act of Pilate washing his 
hands and declaring that he is ‘‘innocent of the blood of this just 
person.”’ All the people said, ‘“‘His blood be on us and on our 
children,” little dreaming of the awfulness of the deed in its moral 
character or in its age-long consequences. 

This vain spectacular performance over, Pilate was forced by 
the mob to do what he did not have courage to refuse todo. ‘‘And 
when he had scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be crucified.” 
Scourging was-a preliminary part of crucifixion. This brutality, 
whatever its original purpose, was not without its merciful com- 
pensation, for it shortened the unspeakable agony of the cross, if 
death did not result from the scourging itself. The soldiers 
regarded condemned persons as their natural prey to relieve the 
enforced tedium of their lives. And this was an extraordinary 
case—the case of one who had claimed to be aking. It was worth 
while that the whole cohort of six hundred soldiers should assemble 
in the common hall to witness the merriment of a mock coronation. 
A scarlet military cloak served for royal purple, a reed for a scepter, 
a wreath of thorn-twigs for a crown. They bowed the knees in 
mock obeisance, then, with brutal horseplay, spit upon him and 
smote him over the head with the reed. This inhuman treatment 
doubtless left Jesus so exhausted as to be unable to carry his cross 
according to custom. A Cyrenian Jew, one of the visitors to the 
Feast perhaps, was compelled to bear the cross. 

Arriving at Golgotha, Jesus is ready to fall from exhaustion, 
but refuses the stimulant offered him. In the dividing of his 
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garment Matthew sees a fulfilment of prophecy (Ps. 22:18). The 
parallel is more clearly brought out in John 19: 24. 

Vs. 23 shows that Pilate believed Jesus innocent of the crime 
of treason, so that the inscription above his head is only the ‘“‘accusa- 
tion” (vs. 37). John tells us that the superscription was written 
in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew—the languages of the three great 
civilizations, which, in different ways, had prepared the highways 
for the coming king, who had to come, to the amazement of all 
who expected him, by the way of the cross. 

The robbers on the two crosses, the chief priests, the scribes, 
the elders, and the mob are reduced to a common denominator 
in their attitude of derision toward the Sufferer. They seem to 
have won; the claims of Jesus seem to have been empty. The 
common circle of ideas, even some of the words, recall the initial 
struggle of Jesus in the temptation in the wilderness. Nothing can 
be more foreign to the natural heart of man than victory through 
surrender, a kingdom through sacrifice. Nothing could be more 
natural than to say, “If thou be the Son of God come down 
from the cross.” Nothing could be more supernatural than, 
being the Son of God, to become obedient unto death. Yet 
Jesus’ way, the way of the cross, proved the way of the crown 
(Phil. 2: 9-11). 

The cry of Jesus on the cross, ‘‘ My God, My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ?”’ is an utterance from the twenty-second psalm. In 
the mouth of the psalmist it expresses the feelings of a sufferer 
left for some inscrutable reason to the will of hisenemies. But the 
psalmist’s faith has not lost hold of God, nor has God deserted the 
psalmist. Jesus feels himself in a parallel situation, and after 
six hours of extreme bodily suffering and unfathomable mental 
anguish he utters this agonizing human cry—perhaps more an 
exclamation than a question, or if a question, one wrung from 
bewildered astonishment, like the cry in Gethsemane. 

While Jesus’ meaning is not for a moment to be limited to the 
historical significance of the words he uses, still the theological 
idea that, since Jesus is here bearing our sins in his own body on the 
tree, God has withdrawn himself from him in the supreme moment 
of his sacrifice, is not clearly indicated. 
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THE RESURRECTION, MATT. 28:1~-20 

Matthew gives only one section of the restrrection story which 
is found in the four gospels and in the fifteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. On the other hand, he gives independent material, 
e.g., the account of the earthquake and the angel rolling away the 
stone (vss. 2-4), the report of the guard to the chief priests, with 
their bribe and instruction to say that the disciples stole away the 
body (vss. 11-15), and the meeting of Jesus with the Eleven on some 
mountain in Galilee. None of the sacred writers attempts to 
give us a full history of the resurrection. Each writer is concerned 
with the practical interest of the evidence for the fact of the resur- 
rection. The stories when taken together present numerous 
difficulties. A perfect harmony of details can hardly be reached; 
but when the circumstances and the nature of the occurrence are 
considered, this is by no means surprising. Even in so mundane a 
thing as the battle of Waterloo, happening in the modern critical 
world, with all the modern facilities for acquiring facts accurately, 
the accounts as to details are hopelessly conflicting. For example, 
as to the time the battle began, the Duke of Wellington said ten 
o'clock, General Alava, who rode beside him, said half-past eleven, 
Napoleon and Drouet said twelve o’clock, Ney said one o'clock. 
The one fact they all agreed on was that it began, and their witness 
to this fact has not been impaired by differences. 

Matthew’s account contains two appearances, first, to the women 
who are hurrying away from the empty tomb with the angelic 
message to the disciples; second, to the eleven disciples in Galilee 
on the mountain where Jesus had told them to meet him. This 
latter appearance is the important one. In it the great commission 
is given. 

“Some doubted’’ can hardly mean some of the eleven, but 
others who were there. In this conference we see the struggle — 
for authority is now ended. Truth slain has risen again, and 
Jesus’ first word to his disciples is, ‘‘All authority in heaven and 
on the earth has been given to me.” 

No ending to the gospel could be more appropriate than Christ’s 
commission to disciple all nations and baptize them in his name. 
For the lordship that has been given must be made actual; Christ 
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must be Lord indeed. ‘He is Lord of all, or not Lord at all.””’ The 
spirit of Christ, of Christianity, is missionary. It is inconceivable 
that the disciples, having found the Savior, and believing him the 
Savior of all, shall not wish to give the knowledge of him to all. 


THE FACT AND MEANING OF THE RESURRECTION? 


1. Jesus expected and predicted that he would rise from the 
dead, though his statements were not clear and strong enough to 
reach the understanding and heart of his disciples. They were 
mentally preoccupied when he had spoken; now their hopes were 
buried in Joseph’s tomb. Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, and 
the women were finishing up their tasks of love to the dead, bring- 
ing burial spices to stay for a little time the power of corruption. 
There was no hope of resurrection. The disappointment of the 
women at not finding the body, the astonishment of the apostles, 
the doubts of disciples, all conform to the statement: “For as 
yet they knew not the Scripture, that he must rise from the 
dead.” 

2. Jesus’ predictions involved that he should continue to 
enjoy God’s favor, that he should be with his disciples, and that 
he should be active in the work of the kingdom of God on earth. 

3. This is the important matter for Christian faith. However 
interesting the questions of the nature of the resurrection body 
and the manner of the resurrection, they are nevertheless of second- 
ary importance. The essential thing that faith demands is the 
living Christ present in our hearts and lives and in the church. 

4. And whatever differences in detail appear in the gospels, 
they leave us in no uncertainty as to the main point. The Eleven 
and Paul bear unequivocal testimony to an unshakable confidence 
that Jesus manifested himself after death to his disciples and talked 
with them. ‘‘The primary testimony of the disciples to Jesus 
was their testimony to his resurrection: except as Risen and 
Exalted they never preached Jesus at all.” 

‘5. Paul’s witness differs in some respects from that of the earlier 
disciples. His testimony has peculiar value because he is the 
trained leader of the Jewish opposition, a contemporary who knew 


2See Burton and Mathews, Life of Christ, 289-92. 
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all that the Jews could allege against the resurrection and yet is 
converted from opposition to faith. 

6. The testimony of the gospels to the empty tomb is of value 
only as it fits into the chain of positive evidence. We start with 
the undisputed fact of the empty tomb. If it had not been empty 
the fact must have been known to the disciples and to Paul and 
have precluded faith in the resurrection. The story of robbery 
given by the guard is valueless. In the first place, it is highly 
improbable that the whole guard should be asleep when sleeping 
was punishable with death, and, second, if they were asleep they 
couldn’t tell what happened. The hypothesis that the body was 
stolen has a twofold difficulty. Ifthe Jews stole it Paul would have 
known it, and if the disciples stole it the martyr-faith in the resur- 
rection would have been impossible. 

7. “The real historic evidence for the resurrection is the fact 
that it was believed, preached, propagated, and produced its 
fruit and effect in the new phenomenon of the Christian church.” 
It is admitted by all that without the belief in the resurrection 
there could have been no Christian church. The fact that pro- 
duced that faith, as given in the gospels, repeated in the epistles, 
believed in by the church, is the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead. 
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and Gorkers 


THE losses by death among the biblical scholars of Germany were 
exceptionally heavy in the year 1909. In Professor Carl Clemen’s 
article on Professor Emil Schiirer published in our October issue, he 
mentions also the recent death of such well-known scholars as Hausrath, 
Merx, Bassermann, Kamphausen, Haupt, and Kautzsch. To this 
list there should be added Heinrich Julius Holtzmann, who died at 
Baden Baden August 4 of the present year. 

Professor Holtzmann has been for two generations a conspicuous 
figure among the ablest New Testament scholars of Germany. He was 
born in 1822, became professor of theology at Heidelberg in 1861, whence 
he removed in 1904 to Strassburg, where he continued to the end of his 
life. The books by which he is best known are: Lehrbuch der historisch- 
kritischen Einleitung in das Neue Testament; Hand-Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament; Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologic. From 
1892-99 he was editor of the Theologischer Jahresbericht. 


M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., professor of humanity 
in Aberdeen University and author of St. Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen, together with other well-known works, delivered a 
course of six lectures on the Haskell Foundation in Oberlin Theological 
Seminary recently. His subject was “The Contrast of Asiatic and 
European, Oriental and Western Spirit, in Early Christian History, and 
Especially in the Acts of- the Apostles.” 


In these days, when in the home lands the number of candidates for 
the Christian ministry is discouragingly small, and those who are espe- 
cially interested in the matter are watching with interest for any signs 
of an upward turn of the tide, it is interesting to learn cf a notable move- 
ment in this direction within the Christian church of China. In the 
winter of 1908-9 in the Shantung Union University, an institution which 
has the largest number of Christian students of any school of college 
rank in China, there developed, without special activity of the faculty, 
an extraordinary revival of interest in the ministry. As a result, in 
this school from which very few men had previously become ministers, 
one hundred men pledged themselves to take up the work of the Christian 
ministry. This significant event was followed by a similar movement 
in the Peking Christian University and in North China Union College 
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at Tung Chow. At the North China Students’ Conference held in June, 
representatives from various colleges met and organized the Students’ 
Volunteer Movement of China. Among the 300 men whom this move- 
ment represented is included a leading Chinese professor of the Shan- 
tung Union College who is well known throughout the empire as the 
author of a series of college textbooks. What it signifies that 300 men 
should thus pledge themselves to devote their lives to the evangelization 
of China appears more clearly when it is remembered that practically 
all these men would be able on graduation from college to command a 
salary of $100 or more a month in secular occupations, while the ministry 
at present offers them only about $5 a month. 

Mr. Arthur Rugh, who writes the report of these events in the Student 
World for October, 1910, says: 

Occidental readers will understand better what this movement means 
should they imagine what the result would be if this year Cambridge University 
should send into the ministry 1,320 of her choicest students, and if, in North 
America, Yale University should furnish 1,575 candidates for the ministry, 
including the entire football team and the majority of the debaters, and if 
Toronto University should furnish this year for the ministry in Canada 1,800 
of her best students, including every leading Christian in the university. 


The great weakness of the Christian movement in China thus far 
has been in the lack of able and well-educated Chinese in the positions 
of leadership in the church. Whereas in Japan one finds able Christian 
men in positions of importance in the state and in education, and men 
of ability and education in the ministry, the instances of this kind in 
China are proportionately far fewer. In fact, very few college-educated 
men have thus far found their way into the ministry in China. If the 
present movement fulfils its promise and these 300 men and others, who 
will naturally follow them, carry out their purpose of devoting themselves 
to the work of the Christian ministry, the Christian movement in China 
will have entered upon a new stage of its history. 


SEVERAL changes have taken place in the personnel of some of the 
theological faculties in Germany during the past year. Early in the 
year Johannes Leipoldt, Privatdozent in Halle, was announced to suc- 
ceed Ferd. Miihlau, retired, in Kiel; and Georg Beer, extraordinary 
professor of Old Testament theology at Strassburg, was called to Heidel- 
berg to succeed Adalbert Merx who died in the summer of 1909. The 
loss which Halle suffered through the death of Erich Haupt of the New 
Testament department in February, 1910, and of Emil Kautzsch of the 
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Old Testament Department in May of the same year has been met by 
calling two of the best-known teachers of Breslau, Carl H. Cornill for 
the Old Testament and Paul Feine for the New. The latter will be 
succeeded at Breslau by Ernst von Dobschiitz, ordinary professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in Strassburg. Ernst Kiihl, ordinary pro- 
fessor of New Testament at Kénigsberg, takes the place left vacant 
in Géttingen by Schiirer’s death, and Kiihl is followed by A. Juncker 
from Breslau. The latter’s chair in Breslau is taken by Privatdozent 
G. Hoennicke of Berlin, while Privatdozent F. Kiichler of Berlin succeeds 
Beer as extraordinary professor of Old Testament theology at Strass- 
burg. 


THE tenth series of the American Lectures on the History of Religion 
is being given by Professor M. de Groot, of the University of Leyden, 
Holland. This series of lectures is given with the support of the Lowell 
Institute, the Universities of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
Pennsylvania, and Chicago, and Union Theological Seminary. Dr. 
de Groot is one of the greatest living authorities on China and the 
Chinese. He was already known in America, whither he came in 1909 
to deliver a series of lectures at Hartford Theological Seminary on the 
Lamson Foundation. This series has since been published under the 
title, The Religion of the Chinese (1910). 

Previous works by Dr. de Groot which have called forth the admira- 
tion of scholars are Sectarianism and Religious Persecution in China, 
2 vols. (1903-4); The Religious System of China: Its Ancient Forms, 
Evolution, History, and Present Aspect, 6 vols. (1902-10); Les fétes 
annuellement célébrées 4 Emoui. Etude concernant la religion populaire 
des Chinois, 2 vols. (1886). 

The course now being given deals with “The Development of 
Religious Ideas in China.” The subjects of the six successive lectures 
are (1) The Tao, or Order of the Universe; (2) The Tao of Man; (3) 
Holiness; (4) Asceticism; Prolongation of Life; (5) Worship of the 
Universe; (6) Social and Political Taoism. The series will be given at 
the University of Chicago on the dates, December 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, and 15. 
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Book Weviews 


JESUS AND THE MODEL LIFE 


Each age has its own way of describing the model life, and each 
Christian age makes its own interpretation of Jesus as the ethical pro- 
totype. Religious thinking, social ideas, philosophical conceptions, 
political conditions, and methods of historical retrospect all have a 
part in shaping the ethical ideal which a generation adopts, and the 
picture of Jesus painted by any period is likewise colored by each of 
these elements of human experience. The result, at any particular 
time, is an interesting composite. Some recent books dealing with the 
life and teachings of Jesus illustrate this fact. 

Professor Stalker,t assuming the same attitude toward the Synoptic 
Gospels as that which he adopted in The Christology of Jesus, published 
in 1899, arranges Jesus’ teachings under the Greek ethical categories 
of ‘the Highest Good,” “Virtue,” and “Duty.” ‘‘The Highest Good” 
he analyzes into “The Gospel, or Blessedness,” ‘The Kingdom of 
God,” ‘Righteousness,’ ‘‘ Missing the Highest Good,’ and “Sin.” 
“Virtue” is likewise resolved into ‘Repentance,’ “Faith,” ‘The 
Imitation of Christ,” and ‘‘The Cross and Offenses’’; and ‘‘ Duty”’ into 
“The Love of God,” “The Things of God,” “The Love of Man,” “The 
Things of Man,” “The Family,” and “The State.” The volume closes 
with an essay of twenty-seven pages on “The Church and the Social 
Teachings of Jesus,” by Dr. Stalker’s pastor, Rev. Fred. J. Rae, M.A. 
Dr. Stalker concludes that “Jesus lifts up a far higher standard than 
any other ethical teacher; but little would he deserve the name of 
Saviour if this were all he did... .. He is the Giver of the ethical 
life which he demands” (p. 368). 

Markedly different in method but arriving at similar conclusions is 
the work of Durell. He is disposed to accept the results of historical 
investigation to some extent, so that “he does not lay stress upon the 
[Fourth] Gospel as a transcript of history” (p. vi), though, as the plan 
of the book involves all the New Testament writings, he assumes the 
Pauline authorship of all the nominally Pauline letters, the Lukan 

t The Ethic of Jesus according to the Synoptic Gos pels. By Rev. James Stalker, 
M.A., D.D. New York: Armstrong, 1909. x+403 pages. $1.75 net. 

2 The Self-Revelation of Our Lord. By J. C. V. Durell, B.D. Edinburgh: Clark, 
1gto. [Imported by Scribner.] xxviii+224 pages. $2.00 net. 
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authorship of Acts, and the genuineness of the First Epistle of Peter. 
His aim is “to trace the progressive apprehension of the claims of Jesus 
by his disciples, and then to show that the interpretation of those claims 
. . . . by the apostolic band is true” (p. viii). As “these claims are 
unintelligible and impossible unless Jesus Christ is God” (p. 217), and 
as “there is no ground for saying that the full truth as to the Person and 
Nature of Jesus was conveyed by the teaching which the synoptists 
represent him as giving during the Ministry,’ Jesus was not a man in 
any proper sense, nor an actual model for humanity. 

A third book: offers a distinctly separate line of thought. To Dr. 
McClelland, Jesus was a genuine man, who believed that God is a Father, 
that he himself was a Son of that Father, but, at the same time, ‘the 
brother of men” (p. 49), that sin is “to live the lower life” (p. 98), 
that ‘salvation is living as a son through all one’s being”’ (p. 114), that, 
finally, the serious question about immortality is not the mere fact, 
but, “if my soul survives everlastingly, will it share in the ‘eternal 
life’?”’ (p. 152). In short, “Jesus was the first Christian, the kind of 
Christian men ought to be, the kind of Christian men can be if only they 
will think his thoughts, feel his feelings and give themselves up to his 
master idea” (p. v). 

The Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University for 19094 and for 19105 
have been published close together. In 1909 Dr. Bishop urged that, 
“if men are to know Christ at all as an effective Redeemer and Saviour, 
they must know him in the Man, Jesus, of the New Testament... . 
[and] Jesus, himself, must be known in his complete manhood” (p. 8). 
Therefore we must study Jesus himself, learn his attitude to the uni- 
verse, his ‘‘constructive purpose,” his ethical ideas, and his example 
as a preacher. When we do this, we find him one of those “gracious 
personalities who have the power to give themselves to their friends” 
(p. 8). “In him there is opened before the mind of the student a 
radiant disclosure and exhibition of the secret of godly living” (p. 168). 

To Bishop McDowell, the Cole lectureship offered opportunity to 
present the Christian life as a school, in which Jesus is the Master. 

3 The Mind of Christ: An Attempt to Answer the Question, What Did Jesus Believe ? 
By T. Calvin McClelland, D.D. New York: Crowell, 1909. ix-+-210 pages. $1.25. 

4 Jesus the Worker: Studies in the Ethical Leadership of the Son of Man. [The 
Cole Lectures for 1909; Delivered before Vanderbilt University.”] By Charles 
McTyeire Bishop, D.D. New York: Revell, 1910. 240 pages. $1.25 net. 

5 In the School of Christ. {The Cole Lectures for 1910; Delivered before Vander- 
bilt University.”] By William Frazer McDowell. New York: Revell, 1910. 303 
pages. $1.25 net. 
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By him the Christian, as a student, is chosen “to hear what he says,” 
‘to see what he does,” ‘‘to learn what he is,”’ and then to be sent out 
“with a message,” “with a program,” and “with a personality.” From 
this school, however, ‘‘we are never dismissed... . . For the truth 
is a living truth, the program a vital program, and the Master himself a 
living force, personal and present in his truth, in his program, and in 
those who own him as Master and Lord” (p. 301). 

This summary of the views of each of the writers in his own words 
makes it evident that no one of the books is at all satisfactory as a com- 
plete presentation of what Jesus was. Some of the writers, especially 
McClelland, Bishop, and McDowell, make no claim to do more than 
treat some aspects of Jesus’ life and its significance, and their discussions 
are correspondingly suggestive, their books the more profitable reading. 

Durell, while aiming to adopt the historical method with reference 
to the New Testament literature, and to some degree accomplishing 
that, is utterly lacking in the general historical spirit of interpretation, 
and his work will be of value to those only who, like himself, are led to 
maintain “that the data upon which the first teachers of the gospel 
worked lead necessarily to the Catholic interpretation of the Nature and 
Person of Jesus’”’ (p. viii). 

Stalker seeks to cover thoroughly the field of Jesus’ ethical teachings, 
but, even remembering that his book is intended only as a part of his 
interpretation of the gospels which was begun in The Christology of 
Jesus and is to be continued in other volumes, his discussion is far 
from satisfactory. As a leading defect, we must observe his failure 
to estimate the sources from which the teachings of Jesus are to be 
drawn.° In this respect, as well as in most others, his work is distinctly 
inferior to that of President King,’ which undertakes essentially the 
same task. Again, it was an unfortunate venture on the part of Dr. 
Stalker to attempt to express Jesus’ thinking in Greek categories. I 
have reproduced the analysis that the reader may see to what it leads. 
Dr. Stalker is aware that from such phraseology ‘‘the modern man has 
grown away” (p. 5), but he thinks the words of Jesus “will arrange 
themselves without any force”’ (p. 17), under the ancient terms. Most 
of his readers will probably not be so confident. They will inquire, 


6 F.g., such a discrepancy as that between Matt. 5:32; 19:9 on the one hand and 
Mark 10:11 with Luke 16:18 on the other concerning divorce can hardly be disposed 
of so easily as the treatment of Dr. Stalker (pp. 340-41) would have us believe. 

7The Ethics of Jesus. By Henry Churchill King. New York: Macmillan, 
293 pages. $1.50. 
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e.g., why “the Love of Man” should be “Duty” rather than “Virtue,” . 


and how “Repentance”’ is “Virtue” in preference to “Duty.” The 
excellent things which the author says constantly, as separate state- 
ments (e.g., in his treatment of “the State’’), cannot obscure the primal 
mistake in terminology and analysis. It is to be feared that those 
who take most from his discussion will tend to be established in forms of 
thought which are not most helpful for moral progress at the present 
time. Many readers will find in Mr. Rae’s supplementary essay a 
keener insight into the moral significance of Jesus and a richer interpre- 
tation of his message to the world than in all the previous pages of the 
volume. It is not strange therefore, that, while Dr. Stalker’s largeness 
of heart led him to include the essay as an example of ‘the views of 
fresh and sympathetic minds”’ of today, he felt compelled to add: ‘not 
because I entirely agree with them” (p. 371). 

These recent efforts to deal with the teaching of Jesus on moral 
topics are welcome signs of the times. Quite imperfect though some 
of them are, they promise that Jesus’ ethics as well as his religion are to 
receive appropriate treatment, that, in the course of time, we shall 
see an adequate discussion of Jesus and his teachings for the richest 
type of life, not simply in religion but in morals as well. Too long he 
has been regarded as the prototype in religion alone. Some, to be sure, 
would still have us understand that, if he was a teacher of morals at all, 
he touched only a limited sphere.’ If, however, while he wrote no 
moral treatises, like Plato and Aristotle, for example, yet his teaching 
is surcharged with ethical impulse and life for all aspects of our human 
activities today, then the great need is a correlation of his thought with 
the wisdom of other ethical leaders. And when this is done we need 
have no fear concerning the honor which will be assigned to Jesus for 
his share in our progress toward the model life. 

FRANK GRANT LEwIs 


CrozER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CHESTER, Pa. 


8 A teacher of ethics in one of the leading American universities told me, in 1908, 
that he had read the gospels through carefully in order to discover whether Jesus gave 
any material for political ethics, and he said that he had found nothing except the 
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phrase, ‘‘ Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


GLAZEBROOK, M.G. _ Studies in the Book of Isaiah. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1gto. 

Pp. xix+340. 

A book based upon a series of lectures given before general audiences in Bristol 
and Norwich, England. It presents the modern conception of the book of Isaiah in 
a way easily understood and sure to be appreciated. It should prove very useful in 
the hands of both the laity and the ministry. 


Scott, F. W. Selections from the Old Testament, edited with Introduction and 
Notes. [Macmillan Pocket Classics.] New York, Macmillan, t910. Pp. xxvi 
+335. 25 cents. 

A selection of sections from the narrative portions of the Old Testament. The 
text selected is that of the Authorized Version, since the purpose of the series is to 
furnish examples of classic English in convenient form. It is hoped that studies of 
this sort will at least enable the students of our schools to gain a decent knowledge 
of the contents of the Old Testament, together witk some appreciation of the literary 
excellence of the greatest of English classics. 


ARTICLES 


Havpt, P. Noteson Micah. American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
October, 1910, pp. 1-63. 
This article furnishes‘the translation and interpretative notes to accompany the 
text published in the July issue. The notes contain much useful information together 
with much that is intensely subjective. 


MircHE.tt, H. G. Has Old Testament Criticism Collapsed? The Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, October, 1910, pp. 464-81. 
A vindication of historical criticism against the claims of certain writers that the 
writings of Eerdmans, Wiener, ef a/., have demonstrated its inadequacy. 


Wauitenouse, O. C. The Condition of Egypt and Western Asia, 1700-1200 B.c. 

The Inter preter, October, 1910, pp. 80-87. 

One of a series of articles which sketch in rapid outline the course of events in the 
oriental world. This section deals with the religious revolution in Egypt under 
Amenhotep IV and with the campaigns of Egypt in Palestine and against the Hittites 
in the time of Seti I and Rameses IT. 


Ernorst, H. J. Das Ephod. Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Octo- 

ber, 1910, pp. 259-76. 

A convincing argument against the view that the Ephod in early Israel was a 
loin-cloth with pockets therein for the sacred lot, together with an attempt to trace 
the ephod through the various stages of its history from the time when it was an 
image of deity down to the time when it became a part of the equipment of the high 
priest. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
WouLENBERG, G. Das Evangelium des Markus. Leipzig: Deichert, 1910. Pp. 


x+402. 

This is another volume in the useful series of New Testament commentaries 
being issued under the general editorship of Zahn. The “Introduction” is very brief. 
Indeed questions of literary criticism, which are now so much in evidence in the study 
of this gospel, are scarcely touched. The main body of the work is more complete, 
although the discussion of historical problems seems to be generally avoided. 


Stoscu, G. Die Apostolischen Sendschreiben nach ihren Gedankengingen. Giiters- 
loh: Bertelsmann, 1910. Pp. 165. 
A popular exposition, section by section, of the argument of Paul’s letter to the 
Romans. 
Uneonap, A., UND STAERK, W. Die Oden Salomos. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, rgro. 
Pp. 40. 
A new German translation, in Lietzmann’s convenient and inexpensive Alcine 
Texte, of the recently discovered Odes of Solomon. 


ARTICLES 
Grsert, G.H. The Greek Element in the Epistle to the Hebrews. American Jour- 
nal of Theology, XIV (1910), 521-32. 


The writer finds in this letter traces of the Logos idea, the Platonic doctrine of 
ideas, the Greek view of inspiration and scriptural interpretation. 
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6. Hatton's Hi s Hints for Sketching in Water Colors nations of Water Colors ler Gn aukdects tn 
andscape g 
¢. Merrifield 8 Art of Portrait Painting in Water 37. Muckle a Flower Painting in Oil Colors (with 
8. y's Art of Miniature Paint: ting. ustrations 
D 39. Mackie s Fruit and Still Life Painting in Oil 
8. Bu Art of Flower Painting in Water and Colors (with Colored Illustrations). 
10. Wittems’ Art of Landscape Painting in Oil | 40. Robertson’s Pen-and-Ink Drawing. 
Colors with Instructions for the Mixing and | 41. Delamotte’s Trees and How to Draw Them. 
11, ot Pointing in Colors. | on the Interior Decoration of Dwelling 
uses rations ors suitable 
12; Carmichael’s Art of Marine Painting in Oii 
Colo’ Desc: 
15, Laing 's Manual of Illumination two Colors, Graduated by hand on Whatman’s 
: Art of to of Illumination. Drawing Paper. 
eigen 
19. Warren’s Artistic Knatomy of the Human | 44: indows, ete including 
21. Hawkin’s Anatomy of the Horse. 45. Cartlidge’s Oil Paint: ae Beginn 
Manual of Elementary struction (with col 
23. Art of Drawing in Colored Pastel ored Ilustration ons). 
27. Martel’ 8 Principles of Colo: in Paint 46. P odin: ra ook or Free 
ing, Lining, and Restoring O: Paintings’ with 47. Macbeth Raeburn’s. The Sketcher’s Oil Colors 
a chapter on Varnishing. Manual (Oil Color Technique). 
WINSOR & NEWTON New York Office: 298 Broadway 
Sold by all Booksellers and Artists’ Colormen 11 


Noteworthy Publications 


The Old Testament Among the 


Semitic Religions 
By GEorGE R. BERRY 


It has long been known that there are 


common elements in the Old Testament 
and what are known as the Semitic re- 
ligions, Professor Berry has undertaken 
to trace these common elements, deter- 
mine what they are, and ascertain their 
similarities and differences. 


It is historical and not dogmatic, 


and hence demands the attention of all 
who would be exponents of the truth. 


Price $1.00 net 


The Living Atonement 


By J. B. CHAmprion, M.A, D.D. 


The work will impress any one as 


that of a scholarly man, earnest in search 


of the absolute truth, 


It is a work that 


no student can afford to ignore, and 
one that the more it is studied will 
prove itself to be an important contri- 
bution to the discussion of a vital 
theme, 


Price $1.25 


American Baptist Publication Society 
168 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 
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SCRIBNER BOOKS 


THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND 


By Sipney Ler, Hon. D.Litt., Oxford; Hon. LL.D., Glascow; 
Fellow of the British Academy. $2.50 net. Postage extra. 


A comparative study of modern European literature. The varied developments 
of prose and poetry in England and France throughout the sixteenth century 
are described and illustrated and the attempt is made to define the influence 
which the French Renaissance exerted on English literature during that 
period, 


MOLIERE: HIS LIFE AND HIS WORKS 


By BranpeR MatrtuHeEws, Professor of Dramatic Literature in Col- 
umbia University. Jd/ustrated. 8vo. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 

He sets forth the facts of Moliere’s life stripped of all the legends that have gathered 
about it. At the same time he gives a striking picture of the period in which 
Moliere lived and of his relation to it. 
“A new and illuminating biography and ought to be read by everyone who 
is interested in the drama practically or esthetically.”—JEANNETTE L. GILDER 
in the Chicago Tribune. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By A. Autarp, Professor of Letters at the University of Paris. 
Translated from the French of the Third Edition, with a 


Preface, Notes, and Historical Summaries by BERNARD MIALL. 

In four volumes. The set, $8.00 net. 

““M. Aulard, with his vast minute, unrivalled knowledge of the French Revolution 

is now available in our own language to remove from us the danger of tis- 

understanding the Revolution and to explain the greatest event which has 

happened in the social and political progress of the modern world.” —London 
Spectator. 


FRANCE UNDER THE REPUBLIC 


By JEAN CHARLEMANGE Braca, Professor of Romance Languages 
in Vassar College. $1.50 net. Postpatd $1.65. 

A comprehensive account of the development of the French nation in the last 
four decades, aiming to estimate the true values of success and failure under 
the Republican regime in France. Sets forth in lucid manner the conditions 
favorable and unfavorable which the French nation now has to face and gives 
a large part of the book to an unusually thorough discussion of the contest 
between church and state. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Gift Books for Thoughtful Readers 


epublican. 


The Essence of Religion 


By BORDEN P. BOWNE 
The unusual viewpoint - had charm of these 
ed arkling essays on such top: “The Hun 
orst Books,” ‘The Merry, Devil of Education,” 
‘In Praise of Politicians,” etc. 
$1.50 net. Postage 13 cents 


Emerson’s Journals 


Edited b 
E. W. EMERSON and W. E. FORBES 
These two volumes cover five important and 
critical years in Emerson's life. 


Illustrated. Each, $1.75 net. Postage 13 cents 


ing laws, lists of names, 


- The Psychology of Religious Experience 
By EDWARD S. AMES 


‘For those whd seek a comprehensible outline of the ce ES of religious 
eee in the early history of the race, this work will prove useful.’’—Springfield 


$2.50 net. Postage 19 cents 


The Qualities of Men 


By JOSEPH JASTROW 
“‘A book full of interesting views upon man and 
his position in society and his capacity for Jabor."’ 
—Philadelphia Record. $1.00 net. Postage 8 cents 


The Spirit of Democracy 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 
A searching and inspiring discussion of democ- 
racy. Dr. Abbott’s wide knowledge of economic 
conditions and vigorous idealism have never been 
found more notable. $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 


The Old Testament Narrative 


Edited by ALFRED D. SHEFFIELD 
Offers the best literary version as a emmys Pana freed from the interrupt- 


excavations. 


ts, and misreadings in 


re 
the books as they stand. Footetes and pietures show the bearing of modern 
15 


30 net. Postage 15 cents 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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he Very Latest 


THE ONLY HISTORICAL WORK 
BROUGHT DOWN TO 1910 


A NEW SEVEN VOLUME EDITION 
OF THE STANDARD 


LARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


is now ready, Gleaning in every field and department of 
History, political, social, economic, religious, educational, 
from great historians and special students, quoting 
exactly from more then 2000 writers, on more than 23,000 
subjects, alphabetically and chronologically arranged, 
with an interwoven index, Mr. Larned has compiled a 
work that is unique in kind and quality, as itisin interest 
and usefulness. Complete texts of national Constitutions 
and of over 200 great basic documents of history, with 
many historical maps, are features of important value, 
Hundreds of eminent Statesmen, Jurists, Divines, Teach- 
ers and others have volunteered warm words in praise of 
‘the work, 
The new volume gives latest and full information of 
all the great movements of the day, concerning Trusts, 
’ Railway Regulation, Tariff and Currency Reform, Muni- 
cipal Reform, Labor Movements, m= ace Movements, 
Conservation, etc. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for specimen pages, prices and terms to 


C. A. NICHOLS C0., Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OXFORD 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


With New and Up-to-date Helps 
Arranged Under One Alphabet 
OVER 3,000,000 COPIES SOLD 


“They are known from Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains to India’s Coral Strand.”— Zhe Sookshelf. 


8 New Editions. 


OXFORD Black Face 
Type Bibles 

Pear] 32 mo. 

A wonderful type 7 

in a small book. 

Nonpariel 24mo. 


A gemof printing. | 


Minion 16 mo. 


Model hand Bible. * 


“To say that 
a Bible is an 
Oxford is suf- 
ficient. Yet the 

xford keeps 
on improving. 
The New Edi- 
tions will prove 


adelightful sur- 
prise.” — Chris- 
tian Nation. 


Brevier 16mo. 
Large type in 
small compass. 


ENTIRELY NEW! 
Palestine Bibles from 55 cents 


“OF all the pictorial Bibles I have seen for children, 
and for giving to see children on Children’s Day, 
this easily stands first.”—/xtermediate Sunday- 
School Quarterly. 
Sold by all booksellers, A full 
descriptive circular on request, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch, 35 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK 
12 
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Do You Know | 


that the Bible in common use up to IgoI 
was revised in 1611, three hundred years 
ago; that it contains many words not now 
used and many others which have entirely 
changed their meaning? 

Do you know that during these three 
hundred years the most important manu- 
scripts containing the key to the ancient 
languages were discovered, which enabled 
the scholars of the present day to read the 

ancient languages and 
translate them bettcr 
than ever before? 

Do you know that 
the American Revision 
Committee spent thirty 
years preparing the 


American 


Standard 
Bible 


published in 1g01; that 

it is translated from 

the earliest and _ best 

manuscripts, and that 

the Revisers not only 

had the benefit of the 

latest discoveries, but 

had for comparison and 

reference the recent rc- 

visions made by Eng- 

land, Germany, France, 

Holland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 

Therefore the verdict of Christian 

scholarship is unanimous that it is 

the best version of the Scriptures 
ever produced. 


Send postal card for 


FREE BOOKLET 


Telling the interesting and wonderful story of the translation 
of the Scriptures, and the history of the American Standard 
Bibie, with the names of Universities, Colleges, Theological 
Seminaries. Bible | Schools, Y. the great 
Religious Editors and Leaders in all departments of Christian 

4 about the American 


Standard ‘Bible. Prices ; ‘35e to $20. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 
386T Fourth Avenue New York 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s L. L. Encyclopaedia 


Fifty-six 
Volumes 
Issued 


THE MUSICIANS 
LIBRARY 


The masterpieces of Song and Piano Music, 
in a Series of Splendid Volumes, Edited with 
Authority, and Engraved, Printed, and Bound 
with Surpassing Excellence. 


PRICES 
Each Volume in heavy Peper, cloth back $1.50 
In full cloth gilt . 2.50 
Prices include Booklets giving 
full particulars, special features, and complete 
list of Volumes published, free on request. 


Write for Special Prices to Pub- 
lic, School, and College Libraries 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York 
J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 


ONE OF OUR BOOK BARGAINS 


Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
Last Revised Edition, 3 Large 8vo Volumes, Half 
Leather. Publishers’ Price $18.00. Our Special 
Price $9.00. Express Paid. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 12 


The American Journal 
of Sociology 


Edited by ALBION W. SMALL 
Published bimonthly. Subscription price, $2.00 year; 
single copies, 50 cents; foreign postage, 43 certs 


The University of Chicago Press 4 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Edited by the of Philosophy and Educa- 
tion of the University of Ch icagp. Published monthly, 
except in July and August. Subscription price, $1.50 
ayear; single copies, 20 cents ; foreign postage, 52 cents 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


| 


The cAmerican Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures 


Edited by Robert Francis Harper. Published quarterly. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00 a year; single copies, $1.25; foreign 
postage, 26 cents 

The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Bulletin of Recent Publications of 


The University of Chicago Press 


Pragmatism and Its Critics. By Addison W. Moore, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 


294 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.61 


This is the clearest and most satisfactory summing-up of the 
controversy that has yet appeared. Even the most technical 
matters are presented in such a way as to be intelligible to anyone 
who is genuinely interested in the movement. The book covers 
all the important points at issue, but special emphasis is laid on: 
(1) The historical development of the pragmatic movement; 
(2) Its relation to the conception of evolution; (3) The social 
character of pragmatic doctrines. 

The treatment is sympathetic and incisive. 


The Education of Women. By Marion Talbot, Dean of Women 
in the University of Chicago. 


266 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.37 


A book which treats of the increasing influence of women 
during the nineteenth century; their advent into industrial 
and commercial spheres; their admission to colleges and uni- 
versities; their development along civic, philanthropic, domestic, 
and social lines; with a study of the educational machinery af- 
fecting women and suggestions for changes in academic training, 
hygienic education, social and domestic life, with special refer- 
ence to the college period. Fifty years of experiment have 
proved that educational methods are ineffectual if they do not 
take into account the peculiar wants of womankind. 


Journal of Education. No one in the United States is better prepared by 
experience, taste, and associations to treat of this subject than is Dr. 
Marion Talbot. A native of Boston, and a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, she has lived in Chicago for twenty years, has been dean of 
the women’s department in Chicago University for most of that time, 
and has been a student of all phases of the problem of woman’s educa- 
tion. Add to this her scientific trend of thought and her literary 
skill and you have all the conditions to write the best book on the 
subject, and here you have that best book. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Meaning of Social Science. By Albion W. Small, Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


320 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.62 


A recent German writer has said: “The future of scientific 
investigation, not merely in the realm of the social sciences but 
of all the sciences, will lead in an ascending degree to the increas- 
ing recognition of the coherence of all scientific thought. The 
separation into distinct disciplines will no longer have, as its last 
result, the isolation of the investigators, but a more general, 
more comprehensive investigation will arrive at the principles 
which are to be held in common, and thus will arouse the con- 
sciousness that science is a unity.” 

The Meaning of Social Science outlines a plan of co-operation 
among the various types of specialists in social science. Its 
keynote is the proposition that the main business of social science 
is to be the agent of all men in finding out the. meaning of life, 
including in particular the means by which men may most surely 
progress toward the largest realizations of life. 


Source Book for Social Origins: Ethnological Materials, Psy- 
chological Standpoint, Classified and Annotated Bibliographies 
for the Interpretation of Savage Society. By William I. 
Thomas, Associate Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Chicago. 


940 pages, 8vo, full buckram, gold ornamented, sewn on tape; postpaid $4.77 


The work is divided into seven parts: 1. External Environ- 
ment (Anthropogeography and Primitive Economics); 2. Primi- 
tive Mind and Education; 3. Early Marriage; 4. Invention 
and Technology; 5. Art, Ornament, and Decoration; 6. Magic, 
Religion, Ritual, and Ceremonial; 7. Social Organization, 
Morality, and the State. The papers forming the body of the 
collection are by eminent modern anthropologists. The bibliog- 
raphies are the chief feature of the book. 

The Nation. The selections are judicious. 
Yale Review. Pre-eminently a labor-saver for the instructor. 
Public Libraries. Should prove of particular value to small libraries. 
Psychological Bulletin. Admirably adapted to orient the beginner and to 
serve as the basis for class-room work in the subject. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Outlines of Economics. Prepared by Members of the Department of 
Political Economy of the University of Chicago. 


120 pages, interleaved, 12mo, boards; postpaid $1.35 


This inductive course in economics has proved so successful 
in classes at the University of Chicago that a preliminary edi- 
tion is now issued in a form available for use elsewhere. While 
it covers more ground than is usual with a preliminary course, 
it is so logical and at the same time connected so closely with 
the student’s previous knowledge, that the average class should 
have no difficulty in mastering it. The course is arranged as 
follows: (A) Introductory; (B) Economic Wants, Motives, and 
Choices; (C) The Productive Process (Meaning of Production, 
Natural Agents, Labor, Capital, Organization); (D) Exchange 
(Markets, Value, Mechanism of Exchange, International Trade) ; 
(E) The Distributive Process (Rent, Wages, and Trade Unionism, 
Interest, Profits); (F) Public Finance and Taxations (Public 
Expenditure, Public Revenue); (G) Social Reform (The Present 
Order, Remedies, Ideals). 


Bibliography of Economics for 1909: A Cumulation of the Bibli- 
ography appearing in the Journal of Political Economy from 
February, 1909, to January, 1910, Inclusive. Edited by the 
Faculty of the Department of Political Economy of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


296 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $2.69; with the Journal of Political Economy for one 
year, postpaid $4.25 


The Bibliography covers books in English, French, German, 
and Italian; the government publications of the United States 
and Great Britain; articles in one hundred periodicals; and im- 
portant state and association publications. The subjects covered 
are as follows: Accounting and business methods; agriculture 
and the land problem; colonies and dependencies; combina- 
tions and corporations; commerce and trade; communication; 
economic history; industries; insurance; labor problems; race 
problem; migration and population; money, banking, and credit; 
resources; social economics; socialism, communism, and anarch- 
ism; statistics; stock exchange and investment; taxation, public 
finance, and tariff; theory; transportation; etc. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The American Newspaper. By James Edward Rogers. 
228 pages, 16mo, cloth; postpaid $1.10 


Histories of journalism are few, and most of those that we 
have are out of date, for the modern newspaper changes rapidly. 
The newspaper of today is vastly different from that published 
twenty years ago. There are few books dealing with the history 
of journalism in the different countries of Europe, and until 
recently there was none that described the modern growth of 
the press. The story of the modern American newspaper is yet 
to be told; practically nothing has been written of the recent 
wonderful development of the modern press, especially along 
financial and mechanical lines. This is the field of Mr. Rogers’ 
original and illuminating book. 

Philadelphia Ledger. While the work in its conclusions is a cold, dispassion- 


ate survey of the subject, it contains chapters that are aglow with the 
romance of journalism. 


San Francisco Chronicle. A good book. Its first sentence rivets the inter- 
est, which never slackens until the last page is turned. 


The Armenian Awakening. By Leon Arpee. 
240 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.36 


Beginning with the “Dark Ages” of Armenian history, the 
author traces the religious struggles of this people from the time 
of the introduction of Christianity into their midst by Gregory 
the Illuminator. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that political forces have 
been a strong factor in the persecution to which this people has 
periodically been subjected. All the sidelights which the con- 
dition of European politics could throw on the situation have 
been employed by the author, and he leaves the reader with a 
clear understanding of the various motives for the frequent out- 
breaks against the Armenians that have aroused the Christian 
world. 


New York Times. A learned and minute history. 
The Interior. The whole story is intensely interesting. 


American Historical Review. A most valuable contribution to the history 
of the Armenians. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry. By Myra Reynolds, 
Associate Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Chicago. 

410 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $2.70 


No phenomenon in the history of English literature is more 


interesting than the growth of the appreciation of nature by the 
poets. Professor Reynolds has traced this development from 
the times of Dryden and Pope, through a legion of major and 
minor poets, to Thomson, Goldsmith, and Gray, with the pains- 
taking care that distinguished her work in The Poems of Anne 
Countess of Winchilsea. Extremely original and valuable are her 
investigations into the arts parallel to poetry. She treats of 
fiction from Richardson to Mrs. Radcliffe, nature in garden- 
ing, the appreciation for nature manifested in published travels, 
and the attitude of painters toward landscape painting. The 
book is illustrated with copies from the work of contemporary 
artists. 


The Nation. Asa work of reference the book is highly valuable. 


E. E. Hale, Jr.,in The Dial. In the field of the history of culture she has 
produced a book that one cannot do without. I know of no other 
place where so much of value in its own field is given, where the course 
of general culture of that day is so well exhibited. 


Elkanah Settle: His Life and Works. By Frank C. Brown. 


190 pages, 8vo, cloth, 


This little-known poet, whom Pope sketched in the Dunciad 
(III, 35-42), is here set before the reader as clearly as the present 
state of the sources permits. He was born in 1648 and died in 
1724, and the list of his plays and other writings in verse and 
prose is a considerable one. The book includes a painstaking 
biography, a list of the writings known to be his, a critical dis- 
cussion of his work, and a valuable. bibliography. Half-tones 
from old prints, title-pages, etc., add to the attractiveness of the 
volume. Apart from the interest that literary students will feel 
in this raising of an old poet from obscurity, Mr. Brown’s work 
will have permanent value for the sidelight it throws on the life 
of the period. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


English Poems, Selected and Edited with Illustrative and Explana- 
tory Notes and Bibliographies. By Walter C. Bronson, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Brown University. 


436, 562, 558, and 636 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.66 per volume, postpaid. Students’ edi- 
tion $1.15 per volume, postpaid 


This series of four volumes is intended primarily to afford 
college classes in English literature a convenient, inexpensive, 
and scholarly collection of the most important English poetry. 
The selections, so far as possible, are complete poems. The 
notes contain explanations of words and allusions; statements 
by the poet or his friends that throw light on the poem; the 
poet’s theory of poetry; and extracts from contemporary criti- 
cism. The books are supplied with bibliographies, glossaries, and 
indices of authors, titles, and first lines. They are admirably 
suited to the needs of the general reader and the library, and for 
these a “library edition” has been prepared, containing the same 
material but with heavier paper and more ornate binding. The 
series as now completed takes its place as the best general 
collection of English poetry that has yet been offered at a reason- 
able price. 


The following institutions have adopted one or more of the volumes 
as texts: Harvard University, Yale University, Princeton University, 
Cornell University, Brown University, Dartmouth College, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, University of California, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Northwestern University, University of Rochester, 
University of Nebraska, University of Texas, Indiana University, Oberlin 
College, University of Washington, West Virgina University, Baylor Univer- 
sity, State College of Washington, University of North Dakota, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University of Maine, Bucknell University, State Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Wittenberg College, Hope College, Arkansas College, 
Occidental College, Cornell College, Northwestern College, University of 
Mt. Allison, Kansas Wesleyan University, Eureka College, Ursinius College, 
Burleson College, Grenada College, Iowa State Teachers College, Colorado 
College, Southwestern College, Fisk University, Morningside University, 
Whitman College,* Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lafayette College, 
Howard Payne College, Yankton College, Rutgers College, Fairmont Col- 
lege, Moore’s Hill College, Franklin College, Albany College, Ashland Col- 
lege, Hamilton College, Augsburg Seminary, Marshall College, Cumber- 
land University, Caldwell College, Newcomb College, Hardin College, 
Livingstone College, Meadville Theological Seminary, Albert Lea Woman’s 
College, Lindenwood College, Salem College, Greenville Female College, 
Ward Seminary, Western Kentucky State Normal, State Normal School 
(Warrensburg, Mo.), State Normal School (Kirksville, Mo.), Pennsylvania 
State Normal School, State Normal School (San Diego, Cal.), Farmington 
(Me.) State Normal College, Montana State Normal College. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Questions on Shakespeare: A Plan of Study Intended to Develop 
the Student’s Personal Judgment. By Albert H. Tolman, 
Associate Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Chicago. 


Part I, INTRODUCTION: 220 pages, 16mo, cloth; postpaid 81 cents 


Part II, First Histortes, PoEMS, AND COMEDIES: 364 pages, 16mo, cloth; 

postpaid $1.09 

The exercises on each play follow a logical order, embracing 
general questions, questions on individual acts and scenes, char- 
acter-study, the relation of the play to its sources, and questions 
concerning the text or meaning. Part I is introductory to the 
series. It includes “The Study of Shakespeare’s Language,” 
“The Study of Shakespeare’s Verse,” and a select general 
bibliography. Part II contains detailed questions for the study 
of Shakespeare’s four early histories (the three parts of Henry 
VI, and Richard III) which deal with the fall of Lancaster and 
the coming of Tudor; the poems; and the first comedies, Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, The Comedy of Errors, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Editor of the New Variorum Shakespeare. I 
have had time only to look hastily through them, but no haste can 
countervail the manifest and manifold proofs of your unsparing labour 
and thorough scholarship. It is fairly astonishing what a deal of infor- 
mation in all departments of Shakespearian study you have compiled, 
and set forth alluringly—no small consideration where young people 
are concerned—within so small a space. 


Petrarch’s Letters to Classical Authors. A Translation of Selected 
Epistolae with Notes by Mario E. Cosenza, Instructor in the 
Latin Language and Literature in the College of the City of New 
York. 

224 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.09 

The reader who wishes to enjoy Petrarch for his own sake 
will find in Professor Cosenza’s translation much of the beauty 
of the original. The translation will be useful also to the stu- 
dent and the literary investigator. The author’s notes at the 
end of every letter are comprehensive and eminently readable, 
comprising a discussion of the merits of each letter, its arrange- 
ment and object, and a valuation of previous translations. The 
book gives a vivid picture of the intellectual world of the Renais- 
sance. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


A series of graded textbooks for religious education in the 
Sunday school, the day school, the home, and organized classes. 


KINDERGARTEN SERIES 


The Sunday Kindergarten: Game, Gift, and Story. By Carrie S. Ferris. 


Teacher’s manual, $1.25 net, postpaid $1.40. Permanent equipment 
for each pupil, $1.00 net, postage extra. Temporary material (renewed 
each year) for each pupil, 35 cents net, postage extra. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES 


Child Religion in Song and Story. (TheChild in His World.) By Georgia L. 
Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher’s manual, $1.25 net, post- 
paid $1.39. Sunday Story Reminders, pupil’s notebook, 40 cents net, 
postpaid 45 cents. 

Child Religion in Song and Story. (Walks with Jesus in His Home Country.) 
By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, 
$1.25 net, postpaid $1.40.  Pupil’s notebook, 4o cents net, postpaid 
45 cents. 


An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georgia L. Cham- 
berlin. Teacher's manual, $1.00 net, postpaid $1.10. The Books of the 
Bible, pupil’s notebook, 25 cents net, postpaid 30 cents. Smaller notebook, 
10 cents net, postpaid 12 cents. 

The Life of Jesus. By Herbert W. Gates. Teacher's manual, 75 cents net, 
postpaid 83 cents. Pupil’s notebook, 50 cents net, postpaid 58 cents. 

Paul of Tarsus. By Louise Warren Atkinson. Teacher’s manual, $1.00 
net, postpaid $1.10. Pupil’s notebook, 50 cents net, postpaid 59 cents. 
Pupil’s home-work book, 25 cents net, postpaid 28 cents. 


Heroes of Israel. By Theodore G. Soares. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net, post- 
paid $1.13. Teacher’s manual, $1.00 net, postage extra. 


SECONDARY SERIES 
The Gospel of Mark. By Ernest D. Burton. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net, 
postpaid $1.12. 
Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. Pupil’s text- 
book, $1.00 net, postpaid $1.13. 
The Life of Christ. By Isaac B. Burgess. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net, 
postpaid $1.12. Pupil’s notebook, 25 cents net, postage extra. 


The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and Leaders of Israel. By Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net, postpaid $1.12. Teacher's 
manual (in preparation). 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


ADULT SERIES 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. $1.00 net, 
postpaid $1.14. 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
$1.00 net, postpaid $1.12. 


The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. $1.00 
net, postpaid $1.10. 


The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. $1.00 
net, postpaid $1.12. 


Christianity and Its Bible. By Henry F.Waring. $1.00 net, postpaid $1.12. 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest D. Burton, $1.00 net, 
postpaid $1.07. ° 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents 
net, postpaid 54 cents. 

Social Duties. By Charles Richmond,Henderson. $1.25 net, postpaid $1. 37. 


Great Men of the Christian Church. By Williston Walker. $1.25 net, 
postpaid $1. 37. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
OUTLINE STUDIES 


The Life of the Christ. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents net, postpaid 54 cents. 

The Foreshadowings of the Christ. By William R. Harper. 50 cents net, 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Founding of the Christian Church. ‘By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents net, 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Sages. By William R. Harper. 50 cents net, 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William R. Harper. 50 cents 
net, postpaid 54 cents. 


The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus. By Shailer Mathews. 50 cents 
net, postpaid 54 cents. 


The Universal Element in the Psalter. By John M. P. Smith and Georgia L. 
Chamberlin. 50 cents net, postpaid 53 cents. 


The Book of Job, or the Problem of Human Suffering. By William R. Harper 
25 cents net, postpaid 27 cents. 


Four Letters of Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 25 cents net, postpaid 27 cents. 


The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books. By Georgia 
L. Chamberlin. 50 cents net, postpaid 54 cents. 
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The Child and His Religion. By George E. Dawson, of the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. 


130 pages, 16mo, cloth; postpaid 82 cents 


The aim of the book is to suggest the principal elements in 
the child’s religious nature and training. The first chapter treats 
of interest as the fundamental dynamic factor in life and growth. 
The second chapter considers the child’s natural religious reac- 
tions to its environing world as modes of such interest. The 
third chapter gives the results of an inductive study of children’s 
interest in the Bible. And the fourth chapter applies the prin- 
ciples thus brought to light to the general problem of religious 
education. 

Journal of Education. Here is a realm of deepest interest and full of the 
greatest surprises. What the child thinks religiously has attracted many 
an able writer, and has given many a mother food for thought. Our 
author gives us in this little work some excellent material about the 
little people’s religious concepts. Out of the strangeness of many of 
their sayings, and especially their queries, the author guides us to the 
great principles involved in them, although unknown to the child mind 
at the time. It will prove itself a worthy book for anyone to read 
who has anything to do with the religious training of children. It is 
as reverent as it is suggestive. 


Ezra Studies. By Charles C. Torrey, Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages in Yale University. 


340 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.69 


Of all the apocalyptic and apocryphal writings that are traced 
to Palestinian Jewish sources none has had so important a bearing 
on the science of Old Testament literature as First Esdras. 
The author has perceived that a thorough revision of the existing 
notions of the history of the Jewish people in the Persian period 
is inevitable, and each chapter of his book is constructive. 

The Biblical World. No scholar hereafter can do any creditable work 


upon Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, without taking full account of 
the labors of Professor Torrey. 

The Nation. His scholarly investigations offer a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Jewish life in the period under discussion 
and to the criticism of a considerable part of the later Old Testament 
writings. 
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First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. Second-Year 
Mathematics for Secondary Schools. By George William 
Myers, Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy in the College of Education of the University of Chicago, 
Assisted by the Instructors in Mathematics in the University 
High School. 


First-Year, 378 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.13 
Second-Year, 290 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.63 


The two texts cover the essentials of what is commonly 
required of all pupils in the first two years of secondary schools 
in this country, and include, in addition, the elementary notions 
of plane trigonometry through the solution of right triangles, 
as well as an introduction to some topics of formal algebra not 
usually treated in secondary texts. Second-Year Mathematics 
lays chief emphasis on geometry, as First-Year Mathematics 
does on algebra. Professor Myers began the preparation of his 
books in the conviction that the divisions of mathematics in 
secondary schools were largely artificial and ineffectual in con- 
necting the subject with the student’s experience. He aimed to 
make the work of the first high-school year connect smoothly 
and logically with eighth-grade work through both mensuration 
and general number, rather than with one of these subjects in 
the first year and the other in the second year. The first book 
is an outgrowth of these two arithmetical topics, developing 
algebra through quadratics and introducing considerable pre- 
liminary work in geometry before the close of the year. 

The new book, Second-Year Mathematics, begins with 
constructive and inductive geometry and passes rapidly to 
demonstrative geometry. It is the author’s belief that by the 
employment of algebraic notation and by the continued applica: 
tion of the equation to geometrical matters, the hold on algebra 
is kept firm until the opportunity arises to develop with profit 
other algebraic topics, such as the completion of methods of 
solution of the quadratic equation, a discussion of the roots, and 
the use of inequalities in the solution of indeterminate equations. 
Plane geometry is fully covered. The.first book may be styled 
algebra with associated arithmetic and geometry; the second, 
geometry with associated algebra and trigonometry. _ 
The Nation. Teachers generally should study the books and prepare for 


the change of method of presenting mathematics which seems likely 
to be tried in the near future. 
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Morphology of Gymnosperms. By John M. Coulter, Professor 
of Botany, and Charles J. Chamberlain, Assistant Professor 
of Botany in the University of Chicago. 


470 pages, 462 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $4.22 


This work is a revised and enlarged edition of the book 
brought out by Professors Coulter and Chamberlain in 1901. 

Each of the seven great groups is here presented in detail, 
and a final chapter discusses the problem of phylogeny and points 
out the evolutionary tendencies. The extinct groups, notably 
the primitive “‘seed-ferns,”’ are now included for the first time; 
and vascular anatomy is fully recognized as a morphological 
subject of first importance. The entire presentation is thoroughly 
and systematically organized and arranged with a view to the 
greatest possible clearness. The illustrations are numerous and 
in large part original. 


Outlines of Geologic History with Especial Reference to North 
America: A Series of Essays Involving a Discussion of Geo- 
logic Correlation, Originally Presented before Section E of the 
American Association of Science. Symposium Organized by 
Bailey Willis, Professorial Lecturer on Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Compilation Edited by Rollin D. Salis- 
bury, Professor of Geographic Geology in the University of 
Chicago. 

316 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.66 


The series as a whole represents the successful execution of 
the plan on which all the monographs were based—namely, to 
formulate the principles of correlation as applied to the forma- 
tions of the various geologic periods. The evolution of floras 
and faunas has been traced with especial attention to environ- 
ment and correlation. As originally presented, the papers excited 
much interest and discussion. They embody the present state 
of knowledge and opinion concerning many of the fundamental 
problems of North American geology, and form an admirable 
supplement to earlier treatises and manuals. 
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The Biblical World 


Founded by WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, Edited by ERNEST 
DEWITT BURTON and members of - neues and Theological Facul- 
ties of the University of Chicago. 


HE BIBLICAL WORLD has completed thirty years 
of advocacy of the historical:method of biblical 
study. To that method which has done so much 
to relieve the Bible of misconception and to restore 
to it its rightful place in modern religious life, the 
Biblical World is still fully committed. It seeks 

to inform its readers as to the assured results of sound biblical 
study. It undertakes also to draw from these results such 
inferences as they warrant for modern religious life and thought. 
The Biblical World holds to the biblical ideal of maintaining 
a vital continuity with the past, yet advancing with the 
progress of human thought, constantly reinterpreting the new 
understanding of nature and history from the religious point of 
view. In these tasks the Biblical World has had the co-operation 
during recent years of leading scholars of Europe and America. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD FOR 1911 


The History of Biblical Thought 


The movements of thought which have found expression in the 
Bible were in many instances distinctly influenced by contem- 
porary events. These events Called forth from prophets or poets 
of clear vision and lofty religious ideals varied responses, and 
helped to shape their thought. In this way these changing events 
contributed to the formation of the biblical interpretation of the 
world and life, and to the progress of religion. A clear conception 
of such events is indispensable for the understanding of the teach- 
ings they called forth. It is proposed to publish a number of 
articles dealing with such epoch-making events in the history of 
biblical thought. Among them will be articles on the following 
subjects: 
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Sennacherib’s Invasion and its religious significance. 

The influence of the Babylonian Captivity on Israel’s religion. 

The Alexandrian Invasion of Western Asia. 

The Maccabaean Struggle and its effect on Jewish religion. 
These articles will seek to show how in the biblical period itself 
religious thought was modified by the influence of non-Israelitish 
nations, and especially by notable experiences of the nation itself. 


New Views of Important Scripture Passages 


Not a few passages of Scripture which have played a consider- 
able part in Christian thought it has become necessary in the 
progress of criticism and historical science to reinterpret. Some 
such important passages will be dealt with in a group of articles, 
which over against the earlier interpretation of the given texts 


will exhibit the modifications which modern interpretation and 
criticism demand. 


The Idea of the Canon 


The study of the rise of the collections of books which we call 
the Old and New Testaments is one of the most fruitful and illumi- 
nating lines of biblical inquiry. The rise of the canonical idea, in 
particular, demands consideration, in the light of newer views of 
the Bible and its origin. With this thought in mind articles will 
be published discussing the questions: 

When and how did the Old Testament Canon take definite 

form ? 

When and under what influence did the New Testament Canon 


become defined ? 


Non-Christian Reformers 


The great religions of the world have all at some time experi- 
enced an attempt at least at reformation. In no aspect can they 
be more sympathetically viewed than in these struggles for self- 
purification and renewal, and no aspect of these faiths is more 
instructive to us as Christians. Some of the leaders of these great 
movements, their methods and work, will be presented in articles 
in the Biblical World for 1911. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Old and New Methods of Interpretation 


For the biblical interpreters of any age, it is instructive to 
inquire how the task of interpretation was approached by their 
predecessors in former times. It is of importance for the inter- 
preter to see how the various methods of interpretation which 
are today more or less practiced, and on which our varying theolo- 
gies are more or less based, arose, and thus to gain a new impres- 
sion as to the value of these methods and of the results they yield. 
This will be the aim of a group of articles on the following subjects: 


How the scribes interpreted the Old Testament. 

How the New Testament writers interpreted the Old Testa- 
ment. 

How the Early Fathers interpreted Scripture. 

Reformation interpreters. 

The rise of the historical method. 

The influence of contemporaneous thought on the method 
of interpretation. 


Other Articles 


The growing interest in the important matter of religious edu- 
cation calls for especial recognition from the Biblical World. Pas- 
tors and teachers are alike interested that the church shall 
meet this demand promptly, effectively, and adequately. To this 
end articles will be published dealing with the problems of reli- 
gious education in the local church, whether through the Sunday 
school or otherwise, and in the college and secondary schools. 

Other topics of vital interest for Christian thought and life 
will also be discussed as occasion may suggest. 


The Editorials 


The questions pertaining to religious life and thought which 
present themselves to men of today as of vital importance are 
possibly none of them wholly new. But brought into prominence 
by new occasions, they take on new significance and demand to 
be dealt with afresh and from the point of view of present-day 
thought. 
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It will be the aim of the editorials to discuss some of these 
questions not indeed exhaustively, but fairly and sympathetically, 
and, by pointing the way to their solution, to contribute to the 
furtherance and development of present-day religious life. 


Current Literature 


Through its book reviews and department of new literature the 
Biblical World will continue to summarize and estimate for its 
readers important books and articles appearing in the field of 
biblical study. It will endeavor to discuss new books promptly, 


fairly, and helpfully. 


Exploration and Discovery 


The lands of the Bible are yielding more and more to the exca- 
vator’s spade the records of ancient life and thought. With these 
fresh results the Biblical World seeks to acquaint its readers 
through the department of “Exploration and Discovery,” which 
presents not only condensed archaeological items of biblical inter- 
est, but as occasion demands, fuller statements of recent progress 
in one or another department of this fruitful and interesting field. 


The Biblical World 
Ernest D. Burton, Editor-in-Chief Published monthly 


Subscription Price, $2.00 a year; Single copies 25 cents; Foreign postage, 68 cents 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 
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By ELIZABETH 8. N. WATROUS $1.50 


T= title is one to attract attention. Jean, the 
daughter of a primitive family in the back- 
woods of the Adirondack Mountains, has aspira- 
tions far beyond her surroundings. Six weeks of 
schooling she has a year, and four miles a day to 
walk to the schoolhouse. As she grew older and 
had opportunity to see a few magazines and 
papers (used as wrapping-paper from the mine 
store) she had many visions of the world outside 
her narrow horizon. But read the story yourself 
to see Jean Cummings’ endeavor to be as other 
girls in the outside world. 


The Man From Mars 


or Service for Service’s Sake 
By HENRY W. DOWDING $1.50 


HE hero of this remarkable story is a General 

Moraine, who, having spent many years in 
Paris and other parts of Europe, claims to have 
visited Mars, obtaining authentic information 
and data relating to the civilization on that 
planet. Chapter by chapter he narrates his jour- 
ney to Mars, tells in detail of his experiences up- 
on that wonderful planet—depicting a civilization 
younger than our own, but vastly superior; de- 
scribing the social, political, religious, and educa- 
tional customs of the planet, and disclosing the 
secret of its greatness. 


Special Consideration Given to Authors’ MSS. 


Cochrane Publishing Company 


Tribune Building New York 
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LANTERN 
SLIDES 


AT HALF PRICE AND LESS 
A MOST UNUSUAL OFFER 

We have purchased from the Estate of 
Henry T. Coates, the noted publisher, his 
entire collection of lantern slides. 

The Greatest Private Collection 

in this country, containing thousands of rare 
and beautiful subjects obtained by Mr. Coates 
in his extensive travels and covering scenes in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, the Holy Land, 
Europe and America, also slides on Art, His- 
tory, Religion, etc. This wonderful collec- 
tion we have classified and are offering at 
prices never before approached. 

Write promptly for Sales List 10 HC of 
these slides, and also for lists of our New In- 
tenso Electric Lamp, which runs noiselessly 
on any current, requires no rheostat or car- 
bons, also the new Alco-Radiant Lamp, in- 
tensely brilliant, for use where electricity is 
not available. We make 50 styles of Magic 
Lanterns and Post Card Projectors and have 
50,000 Lantern Slides for sale or rent. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc. _ 10 
Dept. 23 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The General Theological Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church 


elsea Square, New York 
The next Academic Year will begin on the last Wed- 
nesday in September. Special students admitted and Grad- 
uate Course for Graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and other particulars can 
be had from 
The Very Rev. Wilford L. Robbins, D.D., LL.D., Dean 3 


The Sociological Approach 
to the Bible 


(HOME STUDY COURSE) 


See full-page advertisements in connection with 
BisiicaLt Worvp Sept. and Oct. For large pros- 
pectus, free, address, 


Louis Wallis, Middle Divinity Hall, 5855 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE BEST WAY 
THE USE OF THE INDIV/DUAL 

LOMIMUNION SERVICE HAS IN- 
CREASEO THE ATTENDANLE AT THE 
40R05 SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 
OF CHURCHES. 1T WiLL 0050 FOR 
YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR 
TRATED PRICE L/ST 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
SY!) 168-170-172 Wabash Avenue « Chicago, Ill. 


Graded 
Lessons 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION 
(BLAHESLEE) LESSONS 


are the result of twenty years’ 
experience in editing and _ pub- 
lishing Graded Lessons. 

They emphasize the vital truths 
of the Bible, embody modern 
methods, train the teachers as 
well as interest the scholars, have 
special courses for each depart- 
ment, and can be used successfully 
by any school. 


Send post card for free sample 
lessons and descriptive literature 


Bible Study Publishing Co. 
Boston - - Mass. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE for 
CHRISTMAS GIVING 


SADAKICHI HARTMANN’S new art work Cloth 
The Whistler Book $2.50 - 


A monograph of the life and position in art of James McNeil 
Whistler. The first comprehensive and authoritative book, issued 
at a moderate price, which adequately covers the work of the greatest painter of modern 


times. 

With fifty-seven reproductions in duogravures of Whistler’s most important works. 
FORBES LINDSAY’S timely volume or 4 
Panama and the Canal Today $3.00 


A volume of intense interest and of real moment to the American public. An unbiased, 
unprejudiced story of the country Panama and the vast undertaking in which every Ameri- 
can is so interested. 


NEVIN O. WINTER’S account of ahovtoaed 

Brazil and Her People of Today ue 
“A welcome contribution to our knowledge of South American countries. There is a 
timely quality in the work and the spice of personal observation enters in everywhere.”— 
Boston Herald. 

BLAIR JAEKEL’S interesting work on 

The Lands of the Tamed Turk wero 


A faithful and entertaining account of the quaint people of a little southeastern corner of 
Europe—the Balkan States—which hitherto have remained practically unknown to the 
average reader. Illustrated from photographs taken by the author and Nox McCain, 


PROF. WILL S. MONROE'S account of Illustrated 

Bohemia and the Cechs on 
(Second large edition on press.) “This is the best book we know relative to the people of 
nortwestern Austria. Mr. Monroe’s style is picturesque, his information copious.”—7%e 
Literary Digest. 

FRANCIS MILTOUN’S handsome new book Pee 

Royal Palaces and Parks of France rege 


“Mr. Miltoun’s love for and knowledge of old France show him at his best in this volume. 
He has a keen eye for the picturesque and the unusual and his descriptions are never per- 
functory.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

JULIA de W. ADDISON’S description and account of Pe near 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts oe 
“This volume will be warmly welcomed as a guide to intelligent appreciation of the con- 
tents of the newly opened museum, affording as it does a descriptive and critical account of 
its treasures.” — Boston Herald. 


In our ‘‘Art Galleries of Europe’’ series 
The Art of the Munich Galleries net 
By FLORENCE JEAN ANSELL and FRANK ROY FRAPRIE Net $2.00 


“An interesting and important contribution to art literature . . . profusely illustrated with 
reproductions of excellent quality, which add to the interest of the descriptions.” —Brush 


and Pencil. 
L. M. MONTGOMERY ’S three“delightful books 
Anne of Green Gables Shenae 
Anne of Avonlea 
Hilmeny of the Orchard 


“Books to uplift the spirit and drive the pessimist into bankruptcy.” 
« 


Publishes L. C. PAGE @ COMPANY 


List 


Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


If your druggist can’t supply oo send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R. 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 


The Typewriter That’s Ten Years 
Ahead Is the Typewriter for You. 


THE L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER 


With Ball Bearings throughout and all the 

writing always in sight, measures up at every 

point to the highest scale of modern needs, 
Better work and more of it, greater efficiency 
through and through, the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter is the writing machine for you. Send 
for the Book today. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
Syracuse, N.¥., U.S.A. 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
sh ould 
not fail 


merits 
of 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHE 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 
SOHMER & COMPANY 


315 5th Ave., Cor. 32d St. NEW YORE 
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@ To do your best work in 
teaching, to get the best results, 
_you need the inspiration and 


help of illustrative matter. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Combined Opaque 


and Transparent 
Balopticon 


enables the use of the widest 
possible range of material, pro- 
viding for the projection of 
both lantern slides and opaque 
objects interchangeably, in the 
simplest and easiest manner. 


Q Descriptive Circular 7D on 


request. 


Our Name on a_ Photographic 


tific Instrument is our Guarantee. 


WEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


Lens, 


era, Field Glass, Laboratory Ap- 
j) Engineering or any other Scien- 


lomb Optical ©. 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. rRANKTORT 


MANUAL 
OF STYLE 


BEING A COMPILATION OF THE TYPOGRAPHI- 
CAL RULES IN FORCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS; TO WHICH ARE 
APPENDED SPECIMENS OF TYPES IN USE 


NEW EDITION, 1910 
256 pages, 12mo, paper 
Net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 


NE of the most comprehensive works 

on typographical style ever pub- 
lished. Though primarily intended for 
local use, it is believed to possess ele- 
ments of usefulness for wider circles, It 
is recommended to publishers, writers, 
proofreaders, printers, and others inter- 
ested in typography. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Preserve Your 
Magazines 


Have them bound in Cloth 
or Leather. It will improve 
the appearance of your 
Library at a small expendi- 
ture. The University of 
Chicago Press has a well- 
equipped job bindery and 
will be pleased to quote 
prices + + + 


The University of Chicago Press 
Mfg. Dept. Bindery Chicago 
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FINE INKS ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Drawing !nks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Gagressiag Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
uid Paste 


Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig 
gins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient, 


At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Higgins’ 


When an operator tells you that 


she uses the 


Remington 


she stands up a little straighter. 

She knows as well as you do 
that her choice of the Recognized 
Leader among Typewriters is a 
fine recommendation--one which 
raises her in your estimation. 
Remington Typewriter Company 

(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


A 
Short History 
of Wales 


OWEN EDWARDS 


Lecturer on Modern History at Lincoln 
College, Author of ‘‘The Story 
of Wales,’’ etc. 


This book, by one of the most distinguished 
of living Welsh scholars, will supply a long felt 
want. It aims at giving the general reader a 
simple and intelligible outline of the history of 
Wales, and requires no knowledge of either 
Latin or Welsh for its comprehension. It starts 
with prehistoric times and goes down to the 
present day. While each chapter is complete in 
itself, the general plan is symmetrical and easy 
to see. The book is fully equipped with sum- 
maries, pedigrees, and maps. 


ADDREss Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Place of Industries 
in Elementary Education 


By KATHARINE ELIZABETH DOPP 


. . We can only wish that this book 
may have the wide-reaching influence 
that it deserves.— The Nation. 


270 pp.. illustrated, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.11 


Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Mlinois 


75 000 000 WASHBURNE’S PAT. 
“O K 99 PAPER 

FASTENERS 

OLD _ the vezi YEAR 

SUPERIORITY’ ‘eit 

There is genuine pleasure in 
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Value and Distribution 


BY HERBERT J. DAVENPORT 


The author thus defines his position 
in his preface: “Since the time of Adam 
Smith, economic theory has been in 
possession of doctrines enough for a 
reasonably complete, consistent, and 
logical system of thought—if only those 
doctrines had been, with a wise eclecti- 
cism, properly combined and articulated. 
The emphasis in the present volume 
upon the entrepreneur point of view in 
the computation of costs and in the 
analysis of the process by which distrib- 
utive shares are assigned, has nothing 
new in it; it was necessary only that the 
point of view be clearly distinguished, 
consistently held, and fully developed.” 
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The Danger of Dust in Schoolrooms 


How it Can be Reduced Nearly One Hundred Per Cent. 


ical menace. Scientific research 
has proved that dust is the greatest 
carrier and distributer of disease germs 
known. It is ever present and ever active 


D UST Danger is a real—not a theoret- 


—it threatens mankind everywhere —in 
offices, stores, schools, corridors and in 
nearly every public building. 


The Dust problem in schoolrooms is 
one that should have the serious considera- 
tion of every Board of Education, every 
Superintendent of Schools, every Principal, 
every Teacher. The elimination of dust is 
a duty that must appeal with peculiar force 
to those charged with the responsibility of 
caring for the health of pupils. 


HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE 


Disease germs multiply with exceeding 
rapidity. A single germ falling on fertile 
soil will, in an incredibly short space of 
time, generate millions upon millions of its 
kind. These micro-organisms are found 
by the million in dust, so that every current 
of air causes the dust to be set in circula- 
tion, and with it the countless myriads of 
living germs that are such a menace to 
health. 

The remedy for the elimination of dust 
is not sweeping and dusting, for such ex- 
pedients merely start the germs afresh on 
their aerial errand of warfare against 
mankind. 


THE TRUE REMEDY 
The most effective method of dust pre- 


vention is that of treating all wooden floors 
with a suitable dressing. 


Standard Floor Dressing is the true 
remedy for the elimination of dust. It 
has been tested by Physicians and Educa- 
tional Boards with the most gratifying 
results, and reports show that it reduces 
the percentage of floating dust early one 
hundred per cent. It is being used with 
remarkable success in thousands of places 
for counteracting the dust evil. Every 
year the number of permanent users in- 
creases, and in all cases results are ex- 
tremely satisfying. The action is purely 
mechanical. The application of a thin 
coat is sufficient to keep the floor at just 
the right degree of moisture to catch and 
hold all dust and dirt. 

Standard Floor Dressing should be 
applied to floors about three or four times 
a year to get the best results; meanwhile, 
the floors should be thoroughly cared for, 
so that with each sweeping the surface is 
left perfectly clean. 

Floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing present a splendid appearance. 
The dressing acts as a preservative and 
prevents the boards from splintering or 
cracking. The dressing does not evap- 
orate, and by reducing the labor of caring 
for the floors saves its cost many times over. 

Standard Floor Dressing is not intended 
for household use. 

We are making a remarkable offer 
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we will, free of all cost, treat one school 
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to prove our claims. 
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ing such demonstrations, 
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Standard Floor Dressing 
will be supplied gratis. 
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